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The Outlook, 


The Republican conference which met in this 
city last week was not less remarkable for the 
representative character of the men who com- 
posed it than for the breadth, frankness and 
unanimity of its discussions. There were present 
leading Republicans from nearly every State 
and territory in the Union and representing every 
shade of opinion in the party. Only Senator 
Conkling was conspicuous by his absence, and it 
was intimated that this was due not to disaffec- 
tion but to a considerate regard for the harmony 
of the occasion. The conversation, which was of 
the most informal character,turned upon the state 
of the party in the South and the expediency of 
sending speakers there to expound its principles; 
the necessity of which was admitted by most of 
the speakers, though the exigency of the situation 
in Maine and Indiana was urged by Senators 
Blaine and Sherman as a paramount claim. Ul- 
timately the following resolution was adopted :— 


Resolved, That it is expedient that as active a campaign as 
possible be carried on by the Republican party in the South 
as wellasin the North; and that the Republican National 
Committee is hereby requested to respond to such calls from 
Republicans for assistance and encouragement by speak- 
ing in Southern States and Southern districts as in its judg- 
ment seem wise and proper. 


It is now to be hoped that without neglecting 
the campaign inthe North the work of stimulat- 
ing the South may be pushed. The resources of 
the Republican party are not so meager nor the 
speakers so few but that some men can be spared 
from New England and the West to reanimate 
the party in Louisiana and South Carolina, and 
make Governor Hampton’s boast, that his State is 
already pledged for Hancock, an empty one. If 
the conference should lead to no other result than 
this it would not have been unfruitful. Beyond 
this, however, is the impetus which it has already 
given to the campaign; the solidificaticn of sec- 


EDITORS. 
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tional and individual interests; the introduction of 
General Garfield to an Eastern audience, and the 
larger personal enthusiasm which it has aroused 
in his canvass. 


Mr. Gladstone’s continued improvement has 
greatly relieved apprehensions in England, but 
there is little probability of his being able to return 
to active work during the present session; a result 
which is greatly to be regretted, considering the 
difficulties in which the Government finds itself. 
One grievance of the dissatisfied Liberals has been 
removed by the recall of Sir Bartle Frere from the 
Governorship of the Cape of Good Hope, between 
whom and the Government, it is now stated, there 
has never been any real harmony. The Irish 
Compensation Bill came to a vote in the House of 
Lords Wednesday morning, after a prolonged de- 
bate, and was rejected by a vote of 282 to 51, the 
Earl of Derby and Lord Lansdowne voting with 
the majority. The Government has declared its 
intention to drop the subject for the present ses- 
sion and to protect the officers aud courts in the ex- 
ecution of the laws in Ireland; hoping, doubtless, 
that a plentiful harvest will alleviate suffering 
and take the edge off the present agitation. There 
is considerable bitterness of feeling among the 
supporters of the bill, many of whom regard the 
action of the House of Lords as an arbitrary inter- 
ference with the will of the people as expressed 
through their representatives, and an agitation of 
the character indicated in these columns last week 
is not at all improbable. 


The ‘‘ Spectator” notes a very significant change 
in English sentiment toward Republicanism, and in- 
terprets the popular opposition to the Napoleonic 
memorial in Westminster Abbey as an expression 
of appreciation of the form of government now 
apparently established in France. Englishmen 
have had faith in Republicanism under favorable 
circumstances—as in this country, where a vast 
population easily finds employment and support— 
but have doubted its practicabé#ity uuder Euro- 
pean conditions. France is demonstrating, how- 
ever, that popular government can adjust itself to 
unfavorable conditions, a idjsuccessfully maintain 
itself where land is limited and fully occupied, 
population dense, ignorance prevalent, revolu- 
tions frequent and a burdensome military system 
absolutely necessary. Republicanism has shown 
itself equal to the work of organizing armies, 
carrying on wars, imposing heavy taxes, respect- 
ing vested property rights and maintaining peace. 
Englishmen are not, the ‘‘ Spectator” thinks, true 
monarchists, and have little regard for reigning 
houses. The extension of suffrage is beginning 
to bear fruit in the spread of the democratic spirit 
and a growing impatience of the old method of 
government through a caste. The gentry are 
steadily losing ground, and once or twice there 
has been a breath of irritation against the mon- 
archy. Had the Queen been badly advised after 
the late election, as for a short time seemed proba- 
ble, the results might have been historical. There 
is a want of harmony between the institutions of 
the country, which are monarchical, and its 
temper, which is unquestionably democratic. So 
long as things work smoothly this anomaly fails to 
attract popular attention, but if a great disaster 
should suddenly disclose the defects of the system, 
as at one time seemed imminent during the 
Crimean war, or if the conviction should strike 
Englishmen strongly that the monarchy is, in 
effect, a confession that they are not fit for self- 
government, great changes may be very rapidly 
and unexpectedly brought about. In fact Eng- 


lisbmen are already approving of Republics for 
every country but their own. 


The French are slowly feeling their way toward 
parliamentary government. They have reached, 
in one respect, the stage of development through 
which England passed in the reign of Queen Anne, 
when the defeat of a single minister did not in- 
volve the defeat of the ministry. So long as the 
continuance of the Republic itself is in question, 
the uncertainty which enters into the political sit- 
uation retards the natural growth of parties under 
the constitution. The recent elections for Coun- 
cils-General are significant as showing the steady 
growth of republican principles among the con- 
servative rural population. The expulsion of the 
Jesuits, which in some of the larger cities has 
called out strong expressions of antagonism to the 
Government, has not disturbed the faith of the 
country at large. Out of ninety Councils-General 
the Republicans now control seventy, a gain of 
fifteen over their former majorities. The Con- 
servatives must either accept practical exclusion 
from political life or renounce their hostility to 
the government, accept republicanism as perma- 
nently established and organize themselves asa 
Conservative opposition under the constitution. 
If the latter course is pursued, as is now more than 
probable, the work of the Republican leaders will 
be greatly simplified and the parliamentary system 
of government through parties will rapidly de- 
velop itself. Gambetta’s triumph is apparently 
complete, and the result is largely due to his 
moderation and skill. : 


The accord of the European powers on the 
Eastern question is apparently undisturbed, re- 
ports to the contrary notwithstanding, and the 
‘* naval demonstration” will take place according 
to the programme already announced unless Tur- 
Key comes to an immediate and satisfactory 
arrangement with Montenegro. Warlike prepara- 
tions continue in Greece, and the mobilization of 
the Greek army is going forward as fast as: possi- 
ble, England having withdrawn her request to 
Greece to remain inactive. It is believed the 
combined British Channel and reserve squadrons 
have sailed for the Mediterranean. No later word 
has come from Turkey on the question of the 
Greek frontier. If the Sultan were free to follow 
his own judgment a peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culty might still be possible, but Mussulman 
bigotry and hatred of the foreigner are such that 
no surrender of Turkish soil has ever yet been 
made except as the result of actual coercion, and 
there has probably never been a time when fan- 
atical spirit in Turkey has been so thoroughly 
aroused as at present. 


The feeling in England regarding the disaster 
in Afghanistan is very intense, and is prolific in 
criticisms of General Burrows and of the English 
army organization in the East. The stampede of 
the native troops under fire revives dissatisfac- 
tion with the scheme which reduced the number 
of European officers in each regiment. Of the 
fifty-three officers of General Burrows’s force 
twenty-one are killed or missing, and eight 
wounded. The battle ended in a rout, the de- 
moralized troops turning their retreat into a 
precipitate flight for forty miles and suffering 


indescribable tortures from the intense heat. A | 


powerful force under the command of General 
Roberts has been ordered to Candahar, and it is 
believed that the Government is considering the 
advisability of sending Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
the scene of action. The evacuation of Cabul by 
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the British forces is announced for Wednesday of 
this week. The Ameer has been trying to 
strengthen his party, and will be left to his own 
resources. The fate of native rulers set up by 
English arms has not been such as to greatly en- 
courage the hope that his reign will be either 
long or happy. The difficulties of making any 
permanent impression on the Afghans constantly 
increase, and an honorable retreat from the ill- 
fated enterprise is all that most Englishmen hope 
for. 


Dr. Tanner has surprised his physicians and the 
public not less by his extraordinary endurance 
during the forty days’ fast, which he successfully 
accomplished on Saturday last, than by his rapid 
recovery from its prostrating effects. Within 
twenty-four hours after its completion he had 
drank fifty ounces of milk and eaten three pounds 
of beefsteak, besides absorbing peaches, water- 
melon, beef-tea, wine and ale, and had added 
eight and a half pounds to his weight. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the fast has been fairly con- 
ducted, and that, with the exception of water, Dr. 
Tauner has taken no nourishment within the pfe- | 
scribed time, unless the vapor from his alcoholic 
baths be regarded as in the nature of food. Dr. 
Hammond, who was at first skeptical as to the 
honesty of the proceeding and of its utility from 
the scientific standpoint, has written a letter ex- 
pressing his belief in its genuineness, and admit- 
ting that, while the scientific results are not what 
they should have been, ‘* enough has been shown 
to cause us to modify our views in regard to the 
effects of inanition on the human body.”’ Deep 
interest has been manifested in the affair by the 
English papers, not a few of which have improved 
the opportunity to moralize upon the tendency of 
the American people towards sensational effects. 


A LESSON IN VACATION. 


T is midsummer. The tide of life that for 

‘weeks has been rising day by day has touched 
high-water mark, and will soon begin impercepti- 
bly to recede. There is no pause in the fields and 
along the woodland ways, and yet everywhere a 
deep repose broods over the landscape full of 
subtle invitations to rest. The mountains and 
the seaside resorts are crowded with thousands 
who accept the season's gracious mood, and fora 
few brief weeks have thrown care and worry to 
the winds. Even the unfortunates who cannot 
entirely break their fetters, and must keep within 
call of Wall Street, make some concessions to the 
summer, reduce their burdens, and are a little 
more open to impressions from nature. 

In winter we learn from books and men; in 
summer nature calls us back to herself, re-invig- 
orates our frames, clarifies our brains, and brings 
us once more into harmony with herself. Reflec- 
tion gives place to observation, and we are per- 
petually tempted into brief self-forgetfulness. 
These are the moments which nature seizes for 


Maer teaching, a teaching all the more persuasive 


because the pupil receives it unconsciously. In 
the old fable Anteus doubled his strength every 
time he touched the ground; and modern men 
and women have need of the same tonic contact 
with Mother Earth. The life that is sweet and 
true and broad will often go back to nature to 
clear its vision, rectify its false valuations, and 
restore its tone. The man who draws his inspira- 
tion from a single source finds his fountain often 
dry and himself athirst, but there are no droughts 
which reach all the sources of life at the same 
time. Thoreau was in error when he turned his 
back upon society and found in nature his only 
companionship, and Madame de Stael was equally 
off the line of the largest growth when she de- 
clared that there was nothing to be learned from 
nature, that Paris was the focal point, and con- 
versation the comprehensive end of life; both- 
characters were anbalanced, and both careers in- 
complete. 

What men learn from nature they learp from 
God. Human life is full of lessons, but even to 
the keenest observation the lines of divine pur- 
pose in it are often blurred and indistinct, pas- 
sion and weakness are always weaving into the 
design some inharmonious thread; in nature, 
God, so to speak, is undisturbed, and the great 


methods of nature are always normal and healthy, 
and it is to her entire simplicity and her natural- 
ness that her perennial charm is due. She never 
rests or pauses in her work. The vast transac- 
tion of her affairs, so comprehensive that all 
human orderings are insignificant in comparison, 
is never intermitted for an hour. In those rare 
days when she seems to rest, because earth and 
air and sky are in such harmony that no hint of 
labor or even of movement is anywhere visible, 
not one of all her innumerable activities is idle. 

To you who have gone through the day per- 
plexed and harassed by your work, and have not 
wholly left it behind you on the train that took 
you into the country, the wide, still landscape in 
which you find peace and rest as the evening 
shadows fall over it seems the very embodiment 
of repose; yet, in tree and turf and flower, in cloud 
and earth, a work goes on without pause or break 
which dwarfs your activity, great as it may be, 
into insignificance. The secret of that repose is 
the most precious lesson which nature can teach 
you. Under every possible form of teaching she 
“declares that it is not work that kills; it is worry, 
anxiety, friction. The man who does his work 
thoroughly, and drops it at the end of the day; 
who leaves its final issue to the protection of the 
great laws that govern human activity; who is 
willing to sow the seed and wait until the harvest 
time—will live to reap the rewards of trustful and 
intelligent labor long after the impatient worker 
has succumbed to worry and left his plans, like 
unfinished buildings, as monuments of wasted 
effort. 

Nature is restful and healthful because she never 
hurries. The pressure of her great undertakings 
never tempts her to forsake for an hour the nor- 
mal conditions of work. Like Goethe, whose long 
and fruitful life bears witness to his mastery of 
the principles of human activity, she neither 
hastes nor rests. Seed-time and harvest come in 
their appointed time; each season has its special 
work ; each day is brimful of life; but the vast 
enterprises move forward in such harmony that no 
eye, however keen, ever yet saw trace of effort. 
It is a harmony born of law; and under tbat law 
the life of man falls no less than the life of nature. 
It is the God back of nature whose presence and 
power we feel in her repose and restfulness; and 
our lives resting in him may share the same peace 
which broods among the summer hills, and makes 
them, to the weary worker, broad pathways up to 
heaven. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BOUT a year ago, a Christian lady connected 
with one of the Episcopal parishes in the 
City of Cambridge, Mass., convinced of the pov: 
erty and sterility of the library maintained by 
the average Sunday-school, took counsel with 
several of her friends for a remedy. The result 
was the formation of a ‘*‘ Church Library Associa- 
tion,” the object of which was to be a censorship— 
purely voluntary and without other than moral 
authority, of course—of the books supplied to the 
libraries of the various Sunday-schools with which 
they were connected. A similar organization of 
Unitarian ladies in Boston was taken as a model 
in a general way, with modifications of detail 
adapted to the particularcase. About thirty per- 
sons, ladies and gentlemen, were found who were 
willing to embark in the somewhat arduous under- 
taking, and assume the labor and responsibility 
involved. 

Their first task was a systematic reading of all 
the books in all the libraries in question. This 
was laid out on a comprehensive plan of a divis- 
ion of labor designed to secure the largest possible 


was broken up into a number of reading commit- 
tees, consisting of no less than twelve members 
each, and each book was placed in the hands of 
one of these committees, and read in turn by its 
several members, it being required that it be ap- 
proved by a majority of the committee before 
being further considered. On receiving such 
approval the book was next taken up in a general 
meeting of the committee, and finally in a stated 
meeting of the entire association, a three fourths 
vote of all the members present at which was 
made necessary to a book’s being placed on the 


administration of order and beauty goes on from 
century to century without check or flaw. The 


approved list. In this careful and systematic 


variety of judgment. The commission as a whole 


way the contents of five representative Sunday- 
school libraries were gone over, book by book, 
until the whole mass had been examined and the 
association had made up an intelligent opinion 
upon every individual volume, Of course it did 
not follow that every single book was read by 
every single member. Some books were _ thor- 
oughly known and readily approved by common 
consent, but“ all have been as good as subjected 
to a searching and critical examination. Of 
course, also, in the case of so many and so vary- 
ing tastes, many books which would easily have 
passed a less severe test were thrown out, and 
among these doubtless not a few that most per- 
sons might account as deserving; but it was 
deemed better to make up a select list upon which 
a great diversity of opinions could agree than a 
more copious one from which some should dissent. 

The association has now printed its List No. 1, 
which represents a year’s hard labor; and what 
labor could be harder than the reading of some 
hundreds of Sunday-school books with honest 
thoroughness and care? It contains the titles, 
occasionally annotated, of some three hundred 
books of which this association is ready to say, 
‘* We have read these books, and we are prepared 
to recommend them for Sunday-school libraries of 
the Church to which we belong.’”’ That is a great 
thing to be done, and to have done. it isto have 
performed not only a useful service for a large 
body of Christian people, but to have set an ex- 
ample which might well be followed in other 
quarters. . 

We have looked over this experimental list with 
not a little interest, and have found on it the 
names of not a few books which we are glad to 
find recommended for the Sunday-school. The 
‘‘Bessie Books” of Joanna H. Mathews, the 
‘‘Bodley Books” by Horace E. . Scudder, the 
‘*Franconia Stories” and ‘‘Rollo Books” of the late 
Jacob Abbott, many of Miss Yonge’s tales, the 
noble biography of General Bartlett, Mr. Hale’s 
fine story, ‘‘In His Name,’ Mrs. D. P. Sanford’s 
pretty volumes—‘‘A Houseful of Children and the 
Rest,” Mrs. Dodge’s ‘‘Hans Brinker,” several of the 
late Mrs. Prentiss’s stories, various booke of travel 
and biography, F. W. Robertson’s ‘‘Life and Let- 
ters,” the Tom Brown books, Mr. Higginson’s 
‘Young Folks’ History of the United States,” and 
so forth and so on—these are a few of the titles 
that have been quick to catch our eye. 

The work of the association has been but just 
begun. Having gone through with the existing 
libraries within its field, it will now solicit and 
receive from publishers such new works as they 
may be disposed to submit to its perusal, and we 
may well believe that its judgment will soon be- 
gin to be felt. We see no reason why its bulletins 
and those of its sister association in Boston 
should not be consulted with confidence. Every- 
thing depends, of course, on the competency of 
the tribunal, but from what we know of the Cam- 
bridge association we can speak in the strongest 
terms of itin this respect. Several of its members 
are professional literary gentlemen, and among 
the ladies are the wives of two or three of the 
professors of Harvard College. If any of our 
readers are disposed to learn more about it for 
themselves they can readily do so by addressing 
the ‘‘Corresponding Secretary of the Church Li- 
brary Association,” Cambridge, Mass. 


NOTES. 


Among our pictures of travel we present this week 
a scene familiar to every reader of the diverting his- 
tory of John Gilpin. Mrs. Richardson’s sketch lacks 
the hatless and wigless figure of Gilpin himself but 
supplies many of the accessories—even to the pursu- 
ing post-boy. The article of Dr. Bacon appropriately 
supplements that of last week, and clearly shows 
what was the ancient status of the ‘‘ Unofficial Minis- 
try in the Congregational Church.” Mr. Joseph A. 
Torrey, in the first of two articles, gives an interesting 
account of the Chinese in Boston, which the increas- 
ing immigration of Chinese to the east and the multi- 
plication of their red windowed laundries make 
especially timely. The letter by Dr. Geo. P. Hays, 
President of Washington and Jefferson University, to. 
a Sub-Freshman sets forth the:duty of the under- 
graduate from the Professor’s point of view. We ex- 
pect to follow it next week with a letter froma col- 
lege Senior, and should not be surprised to find the 
two in substantial agreement. In the Home the Rev. 
Mr. Cordley’s article on Prairie Homes offers some 
valuable suggestions to those who are looking toward 
the West; and in the Young Folks Miss Stockton’s 
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bright story affords a realistic view of missiopary life 
in the Fiji Islands. The poem by Caroline Leslie isa 
chapter out of human experience that many of our 
readers who are mothers will recognize. 


Poe’s genius and cureer seem to be a standing chal- 
lenge to the critics, who return again and again to 
the subject with undiminished interest and fervor. 
The latest contribution to the rapidly increasing muss 
of Poe literature is in the form of a very keen and 
original essay by William Minto. ‘He finds tbe ex- 
planation of the poet’s contradictory and confused 
career in his overmastering passion for analysis. His 
failure was due not tothe malice of mediocrity, to 
the indifference of the public or the greed of pub- 
li-hers, but to the faults of his capricious methods 
of work. On the matter of Cryptography, for in- 
stance, he spent an amount of time and energy 
which would have told greatly if expended on some 
really valuable achievement. The fascination of 
that and kindred subjects requiring rare powers of 
unalysis continually drew him away from his proper 
tasks. His work asa critic was marked the same 
fault, and he often expended on the aualysis of a book 
foree enough to have written it. When “ Barnaby 
Rudge” began to appear he outlined the story so accu- 
rately from the hints in the first numbers that Dick- 
ens wrote to inquire if his reviewer was in league 
with the evil spirit. Such stories as the *‘Gold Bug” 
were written with such intense and painstaking effort 
that no ordinary financial success was any sort of 
compensation for them. His imagination was always 
held in check by his analytic faculty, so that he pro- 
duced with “fastidious difficulty,” and rarely to the 
satisfaction of his exacting judgment. 


It ishigb time that the newspapers should rebuke 
the unhealthy curiosity about criminals under sen- 
tence of death by refusing to publish long accounts 
of their last hours. Fortwo weeks before an execu- 
tion the unhappy man who is to endure the supreme 
penalty of the law is paraded before the community 
asif he were a martyr calmly preparing fora heroic 
death. The reports which fill the newspapers are al- 
ways harrowing and often repulsive to persons of 
any sensibility. This whole matter of the treatment 
of persons about to be hung needs a thorough over- 
hauling in the interest of morality and decency. The 
kindest and most considerate treatment of such men is 
to shield them from public inquisitiveness. If sincere 
repentance characterize their last hours it is a thing 
to rejoice in, but to make a show of spiritual reforma- 
tion under the awful sbadow of an ignominious death 
is to invite disbelief in its genuineness. 


Bishop Coxe has not strengthened his opposition to 
Bible revision by his recent communication in the 
‘“Churchman.’’ So long as he planted himself on 
what he considered to be the principles at stake in the 
matter there were many who respected his opinions 
even while they differed from them; but when he 
shifts his ground, and plants himself on the fact that 
the Episcopal Church in America has not been suffi- 
ciently recognized and consulted in the work of revis- 
ion, we Venture to say that he will have few to follow 
him even among Episcopalians. The question is not 
what ecclesiastical body shall give us a new transla- 
tion, but who shall give us the best translation. The 
present revisers represent the best Christian scholar- 
ship of the day, and Bishop Coxe makes a great mis- 
take when he calls their fitness in question or shows 
his own imperfect conception of tho work by demaud- 
ing that it be committed to any Church as a Church. 


Some of our Chicago exchanges ought to look a lit- 
tle more closely after the manners of their contribu- 
tors. Such epithets as ‘“‘Shuckstering lunkheads” have 
no significance whatever so far as the men ,to whom 
they are applied are concerned, but they bring into 
very strong light the temper and spirit of the man 
who uses them. The age of abuse is beginning to de- 
cline in the political press, and it is certainly dis- 
couraging to find it reviving in the pages of a leading 
religious newspaper. Sir Thomas Brown said long 
ago that even to the Pope we owe the courtesy of 
g£00d English. Why ascholarly and refined man like 
the late George Ripley should be selected for this sort 
cf attack at thislate day of civilization passes com- 
prehension; it can do him no possible harm, but it 
places his critic in a very unfortunate attitude. 


The Calcutta “ Mirror,”” commenting on the report 
that Mr. Joseph Cook will visit India next year and 
deliver lectures in the large cities, says that he is one 
of the ablest and most eloquent lecturers of America 
and that his speeches are full of noble and brilliant 
thoughts; and adds, “ his visit will bea gain to us.” 


A service was recently announced at St. Matthew’s, 
Sydenham, London, ‘for children of the upper 
Classes.””’ Upon which an exchange makes the pointed 
suggestion that the words of Christ should be amend- 
ed so as to read, “‘ Suffer little: children of the upper 


Classes to come unto me.”’ 


If our uptown parks are not to be wholly given over 
to leafers some resolute action is imperative. At 
present the seats are pre-empted by tramps. 


We have received for charitable purposes the fol- 
lowing sums: From M. A., Shelbyville, $2; from 
A. W., Port Elgin, Ontario, $1. 


YACHTING. 
[ EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


T always enhances pleasures to have one’s friends 
share them with you. That is the reason why, 
this morning, I am breaking over the rule of absolute 
rest which I have imposed on myself for these ten 
days, and write this letter to invite the readers of The 
Christian Union to go a-yachting with me. 

There are some essential conditions without which 
yachting would be anything but a pleasure. In the 
first place, your boat must be thoroughly seaworthy. 
Ours is a large schooner, 122 feet long, nearly 100 tons 
burden, draws eleven feet of water, contains a cabin 
that has furnished dining room for a party of ten, four 
small state-rooms—I call them small, but they are 
quite as large as many of those on our Sound steam- 
boats—and two large rooms, large enough to be well 
equipped each with a double bed, washstand and clos- 
ets, and still leave room for dressing, or sitting and 
reading if one is so inclined. Besides these rooms are 
the kitchen and the quarters forthe men. The boat 
has a crew of eight sailors, besides the captain, or 
sailing master, mate, cook and steward. In short, 
she is one of the larger of the New York Yacht Club 
squadron, and a vessel I should not fear to cross the 
Atlantic in. But a yacht need not be so large as this 
to be quite safe. It only need be adapted to the waters 
you sailin. One can go yachting in a cat-boat, after a 
fashion, if he is content to go up the Hudson River. 

Just as essential is it that he enjoy the water; its 
beauty, its motion, its restfulness. Coming out of 
Portland harbor three years ago, on the Portland and 
Boston steamboat, I took the three little children out 
on the forward deck to see the ocean. As the boat 
struck into the sea which a three days’ wind had left, 
the eyes of one sparkled with delight and excitement 
at the motion; but his sister turned and caught me 
about theneck and cried out, ‘‘ Take me ashore; I don’t 
like this high riding.” To enjoy ocean yachting it is 
quite essential that one should like the ‘‘ high riding.” 
If he is easily made sick by the pitching and the roll- 
ing, or if he is nervous and begins to wish himself on 
shore when the wind freshens and the sails fill and the 
yacht careens a little and the spray dashes up upon 
the deck, he had better never go on board. He must 
know, too, how to enjoy absolute quiet. If he lives in 
excitement, and cannot be happy without it, he had 
better keep off ship-board. Not that there are no 
excitements—we had one two days ago when for ten 


| minutes we ran a race with a whale, so near her that 


we could almost have harpooned her if we had 
owned a harpoon. But the excitements are occa- 
sional and exceptional.- To passengers the life is 
one of quiet. Thatisits charm. Did you never wish 
you could be a cow for an hour, and be content to lie 
lazily under the shadow ofa great tree with nothing 
to do but to chew your cud, and nothing to think 
about. but sunshine overhead and meadow grass under 
feet? Ihave. Yacht-board is a good place to lazily 
and unconsciously make the milk out of which basy 
thinking will churn butter next winter. To one who 
lives in a whirl—who must study the daily papers to 
know and understand and interpret to others the latest 
news, whuse wail brings himevery day a pile of letters 
to be read, pondered and answered, whose office is a 


| reception room, whose office days are levees, and 


whose library, though it be fifty miles away from his 
office, is not safe from the door bell—it is a luxury in- 
describable to live for ten days where newspapers 
come not; where letters are welcome and too rare 
visitants from home; where there is no news except the 
state of the weather, the condition of the wind, the 
appearance of a school of fish, or the appearance of 
another yacht, and where there are no door-bells and 
no Office calls. To lie on the deck with a book in hand 
and to make believe read while you really watch the 
blue sky overhead or the blue waves at your side; to 
fear no interruptions and feel the burden of no cares, 
to unharness the mind and turn it out to pasture; to 
think only idly, meditatively, leisurely, lazily; to let 
your thought run its owncourse, asking it no ques- 
tion and impressing on it no duties; to leave the intel- 
lectual conscience at home—one must be able to enjoy 
this or he cannot enjoy ocean yachting. 

Finally, you must be sure of congenial company. I 
can think of nothing more miserable than to be shut 
up for a week op a yacht to the company of uncon- 
genial spirits, who do not like you; whom you do not 
like; with whom and yourself there is nothing more 
in common than a common humanity; whose inner 
life will not and cannot mingle with yours. Oil and 
water can live at the same hotel all sammer long; but 
they cannot live on yacht-board for twenty-four hours. 
On the other hand, to be shut up for ten days to con- 
genial friends, and to have all that is foreign to your 
life, all that is repellent or burdensome, shut out—this 
is the perfection of social enjoyment. This is to have 
the delights without the duties of society; and this is 


the very exclusiveness of heaven. 


Granted these conditions—a safe boat, a fondness 
for the water, an enjoyment of absolute restfulness, 
and a congenia] company—and you are ready for what 
I count the secondary enjoyments of a yacht cruise. 
On yacht-board you travel wherever water courses will 
permit you; and you carry your own bed-room, dining- 
room and parlor with you. You are independent of 
steamboats, trains, stages and landlords. You start 
when you please; stop when you like, and eat and 
sleep on board. You have all the luxuries and none of 
the discomforts of travel. You have no dust and soot 
to wash off your face at the end of your day’s journey. 
You have neither to exert all your foresight to get the 
one comfortable spot on a crowded deck, and all your 
selfish philosophy to enjoy it conscious that there are 
a dozen who would jump for your place if you were to 
vacate it, nor to pay the penalty of your lack of fore- 
thought by sitting on the sunny side of the boat be- 
cause all the shady seats are occupied. No gentleman 
puffs his cigar smoke in your own or your wife’s face. 
You have not to eat a hurried breakfast in order to 
catch an outgoing train, nor to content yourself with 
a cold supper on a dismantled and much-bestrewed 
table because your incoming train was late. You 
know nothing of the frightful experience of ‘‘ twenty 
minutes for refreshments.” You are generally glad of 
the sun, even in the middle of the day, and want your 
overcoat after sun-down. When tired of sailing you 
can stop and devote an hour or a day to sight-seeing. 
On this trip, for example, we have spent an hour on 


the piazzas of the Manhansett House at Shelter Island 


—one hour was enough; have interviewed the streets 
of Cottage City” at Martha’s Vineyard, the oddest 
and most cosmopolitan watering place, I think, on this 
or any continent; have spent a quiet Sunday in the 
village of Provincetown, that ancient colonigl town 
which not even the railroad has succeeded in despoil- 
ing; have gotten a panoramic view of Portland’s beau- 
tiful harbor, first from the deck of our yacht and then 
from the summit of the hills; have threaded our way 
among the islands of Casco Bay, twisting and turning 
among them, making a course that in places leaves on 
the map a path like the path of a sea-serpent; and 
shall drop this letter into the Post-office at the mouth 
of the Penobscot or perhaps at Mount Desert. Our 
course is long and our time is short; so we have been 


content with glimpses. We might have spent a sea- — 


son enjoyably in the eastern waters of Long Island 
Sound, or along Cape Cod, or on the Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire coast, or between Portland and 
the Penobscot River. 

Of course such a yacht trip as I have invited you to 
in this letter is elaborate and, to the host, expensive. 
But there is no reason why men of wealth should not 
afford themselves and their friends recreations propor- 
tioned to their purses. Extravagance is a relative 
term. Itis a far better charity to give wages to work- 
ers than alms to paupers. The best thing a man of 
wealth can do with his money is to use it so as to give 
other men employment. But a yacht trip can be made 
simple and economical. Camping out on yacht-board 
need cost very little, if anything, more than camping 
out on land. A yacht party of college students sailed 
under our stern yesterday at Portland. Their yacht 
was a small schooner, with six on board; I judge the 
boys were their own crew, captain, steward and cook. 
Probably they all had to get up in the morning before 
any of them could sit down tobreakfast. Such a boat, 
with a sailing master and perhaps one man to do the 
heavy work, can be had for five dollars a day or there- 
abouts—not a heavy sum to be divided among four 
passengers. Of course the meals are to be added to 
the cost of the trip; these, as in camping out, can be 
made to suit the tastes and purses of the party. A tent 
carried along will give opportunity to add accommoda- 
tions at anchorage for such as prefer to sleep on shore. 
Such a yachting party could even take our trip, from 
Newport to Mount Desert, and not run any greater risks 
than the fishermen are running all the time; though 
that is too great a risk for a pleasure party. But it 
could cruise from New London to Nantucket, which 
is the favorite cruising ground of most of the New 
York yachts, or could start from Portland harbor and 
spend a month exploring the inlets and islands and 
headlands between Portland harbor and Mount Desert 
with quite as much safety as if they were in the aver- 
age American railroad train, steamboat or stage-coach. 
The only essentials would be a steady boat, a steady 
sailing master and steady cruisers. Even smaller 
yachting parties come upthe Hudson every year. One 
such I met at Cornwall a few weeks ago. The boat 
was a mere cat-boat; only one of the number slept 
on board; the rest camped every night on shore. 

All life has its dangers, physical and moral. Yacht- 


‘ing is not exempt from the common fate. But I can 


think of no vacation healthier and better for a party 
of wearied men than a yacht cruise, large or small, 
with its perfect restfulness, its large liberty, its out- 
door living, its fresh air, its keen appetite and its 
continuous exercise, L. A. 
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IN THE DARK. 
By CAROLINE LEBLIE. 
IDNIGHT brooded weird and lone: 
Nothing broke the wintry gloom 
Save the drowsy monotone 
Of the clock, as, one by one, 
From its steady hands the minutes fell'into my silent room. 


Close beside the larger bed 
Stood the cradle in its place; 
Mid its blankets, softly spread, 
Lay the baby’s golden head, 
And his light breath, coming, going, gently fanned against 
my face. 


Something in the darkness stirred, 
Warmly nestling at my side 
Like a little sleepy bird, 
‘*Mamma!” very low the word, 
Hush and darkness made the narrow space between us 
seem so wide. 
Then T murmured, as he lay, 
‘* Mamma’s close beside you, dear; 
Soon the night will go away, 
By and by it will be day, 
In the morning when my baby wakens mamma will be 
here.”’ 


Wandering fingers toward me crept; 
‘‘Mamma, let me hold your hand.”’ 
Clasping it he soothed and slept; 
Clasping his I could have wept, 
Humbled by that perfect trust which needed not to under- 
stand. 


Years have passed me by since then; 
Long the little bed has stood 
Empty, silent; yet, again, 
Thrilling deeper than my pain, 
Comes the tender voice to banish every bitter, doubting 
mood, 


Through the voiceless hush of death, 
Through life’s midnight dark and dim, 
Turning unto Christ, who saith, 
To each asking soul, ‘*‘ Have faith,” 
Heavenward I reach my longing, groping human hands 
to him. 


Does he take them? Ay, he does! 
All tbe chasm deep and wide 

Spanning by his love that flows 

Freely for all human woes. 


I shall wake in heaven’s bright morning with my baby by 
my side. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
ON THE TRACK OF JOHN GILPIN. 
By ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 


JULY day in London is not in the least like a 

July day in New York or Boston. In these 
cities the thermometer is likely to be in the nineties, 
and the pavements are broiling to the foot of the unhap- 
py pedestrian. Contrariwise, a July day in London may 
be as perfect as Lowell’s day in June, with a cool 
breeze blowing; a sun genial but not too hot; the sky 
blue but attempered with soft masses of cloud; a day, 
finally, in which one can walk ten miles or so without 
discomfort, and come home at sunset fresh and not a 
whit sunburned. It was on such a day that I proposed 
to Flora that we should walk to Edmonton. 

‘*In John Gilpin’s very track?” she asked. 

‘*‘ Not quite in his track, because we will not set out 
from Cheapside; we will take a pleasanter point of 
departure. But we will try and find the Bell Inn, and, 
if it is still standing, get dinner there, and after dinner 
at Edmonton will take a good look up the road to 
Ware.” 

Flora assented, and we set off on our day’s pleasur- 
ing. 

We were, at the time of starting, away at the north- 
west of London, and we did not care to waste our 
pedestrian powers on the long dullness of Edgeware 
Rvad, which is the great arterial thoroughfare running 
out to the northwest. We took, instead, a railway 
branch, along which we whirled in an easterly direc- 
tion, most of the time on the level of roofs and chim- 
ney-pots, and in half an hour we alighted at a station 
which looked rural enough to be miles upon miles 
away from the city. To be exact, it was four miles 
from the very heart of London, if, as seems most 
proper to suppose, that heart is beating in the bosom 
of the old lady of Threadneedle Street, the great Bank 
of England. 

Climbing a pleasant hill close by the station, we sur- 
veyed the scene. On our right, as we set our faces 
toward Edmonton, was the river Lea, along whose 
sedgy banks Izaak Walton used to wander in his an- 


ing on some coarse fabric. 


gling excursions. Nowthe river is pretty thickly bor- 
dered with factories and crossed and recrossed by rail- 
road bridges, and would not greatly tempt the quiet 
and contemplative angler. Behind us lay the village 
of Stoke Newington, and all around a scattering of 
houses, half town, half country, while straight on 
before us led the high road to Tottenham High 
Cross, which lay between us and Edmonton. 

‘* And I really can’t say the road looks very inviting,” 
said Flora, as I speared at it with my sun umbrella, 
which I was using to point out the country. 

‘‘There generally are by-paths, you know,’’ I said, 
hopefully. ‘*I think we shall find one that will lead 
us through the green fields to our right.” 

I am bound to confess, however, that it was a long 
road, without a turning, to Tottenham High Cross, and 
very dusty and uninteresting indeed. The only pictur- 
esque object we passed was a row of almshouses, one- 
storied and brick, that set back from the street quite 
bowered in foliage. They were built for eight old men 
in the seventeenth century by a Spaniard named Zan- 
chero—so the inscription said; and two of the old 
men, standing each in the door of his one-roomed 
house, looked as if they had just stepped out of the 
seventeenth century and found this ignorant and noisy 
present too much for them. 

Beyond the High Cross which stood by the way- 
side—a pretentious brick stuccoed affair—the road 
stretched dustily on two miles to Edmonton: It 
looked so drearily uncompromising that we turned off 
to find the promised by-path and diverged to the east 
towards the marshy fields that stretched to the Lea, 
making our circuit through rather squalid lanes and 
low-lying fields, where poor little cottages swarming 
with children disputed the right of tenantry with loud- 
voiced ducks and waddling geese, who hissed at us as 
we went by. Thus lengthening the two miles to Ed- 
monton into at least three or four, we entered at last 
the main street of the village which John Gilpin’s ride 
has made so famous. | 

’ The first object which caught our eyes after we were 
fairly in the village was the square stone tower of 
Edmonton old church. ‘‘ Let us go there first,” I said 
to Flora. ‘‘Charles Lamb is buried there, and he once 
had a house near by.” 

The church was old and ivied, with that square towe 
which is such a common feature of the English village 
church. Around it was a large church-yard thick with 
graves. Two sides of the yard were hemmed in by 
rows of one-story brick houses, fifteen in all, each with 
a tiled roof and a tiny square of a garden in front not 
much bigger than a large pocket-handkerchief. These 
were alms-houses for the old men and women of the 
parish. At one of the doors, which was wide open, sat 
an old woman, very clean and very old, who was sew- 
Her house, complete in 
one room, was fresh and spotless as a daisy; a high 
bed with a strip of rug in front of it, a table, one 
chair, made all the furniture, but all was as comfort- 
able as need be. 

I leaned over her little gate and asked her if she 
knew whereabout in the church-yard Charles Lamb 
wus buried. She looked up blankly and answered, 
‘* No,” as I was sure beforehand she would do. But at 
sight of a sixpence she brightened and said, ‘‘ The sex- 
ton across the street might know.” 

The sexton could not be found, however, so we gave 
up seeing the church, and after searching around among 
the tomb-stones were almost inclined to give up find- 
ing Lamb’s grave, when we saw a bright-faced working- 


man in his shirt sleeves coming through the high, 


uncut grass of the church-yard, and asked him if he 
could show us Charles Lamb’s grave. 

I was never more surprised in my life than when he 
answered, ‘*‘ Yes, my lady, if you will come this way 
I'll point it out.” It was the solitary instance in my 
walks in London or the suburbs in which I met any one, 
except a policeman or a guide, who could give any in- 
formation. 

When the man pointed out the stone, Flora and I 
both went down on our knees to read the inscription. 
It was, indeed, Lamb’s grave, and his sister Mary lay 
beside him. I gathered a leaf or two to press in my 
note book. I did not wish to be sentimental; yet if 
there is one name in literature that stirs my heart with 
a great tenderness it is that of dear, gentle Charles 
Lamb. Poor fellow! He got his death in a walk from 
Enfield to Edmonton when he was reviewing, as we 
were doing to-day, the scenes of John Gilpin’s experi- 
ence. 

The man—who was a very good-natured fellow—told 
us all he knew about the place, perpetually touching 
his hat-brim with his fore-finger as he did so, and 
finally receiving our little silver coin with an unusual 
grace of thankfulness. 

‘*IT do hope the beer he buys with it will have an ex- 


tra bead on it,”’ said Flora, ‘‘ he was so nice and good-— 


natured.” 
‘* Now, suppose we walk to Enfield from here,” said 
I. ‘*That will make a delightful pilgrimage.” 


‘‘ Not till we have luncheon,” said Flora with decision. 
‘¢We have yet to find the Bell Inn and get dinner.”’ 

‘‘ Of course; don’t believe me indifferent to dinner ; 
and may we have better luck than John Gilpin!” 

‘¢ First, how are we to find the Bell?” asked Flora. 

‘* Ask every person we meet,” I suggested. 

Flora looked almost contemptuous. ‘‘ We should 
walk to St. Paul’s without finding any one to tell us.” 

‘*We might if it were anything but an inn,’ I an- 
swered; ‘‘ but to an inn everybody in thé parish can 


direct you.” 
We walked back, to regain the high road, downa 


quiet lane shut in on each side by high walls, that sur- 
rounded the country houses we could guess at but 
could not see. At this moment a green gate in one of 
the high walls opened, and a young girl in a pink 
sprigged lawn and a shade hat, looking as fresh and 


} sweet as a bit of English honeysuckle, came into the 


lane. When, true to our intent of asking every person 
we met, we inquired of her where to find the Bell, she 
looked a little astonished, and then answered, 

‘It is pulled down; don’t you know? I thinkitis to 
be rebuilt; but it was pulled down several months 
since, and there’s only a bit of it standing.” | 

We thanked her and passed on. © 

‘¢Now, what are we to do?” asked Flora. 

I was beginning to be frightfully hungry, and felt 
courageous enough to try anything. 

‘*Suppose we try the first inn we come to?” 

‘* Agreed,” said Flora. 

I forget the name of the inn we entered. I think it 
was the *‘Crown and Compasses,’’ but I know it was a 
dingy-looking place, and we entered with some reluc- 
tance. The whole front, nearly, was filled with the 
bar, which bristled with all shapes and sizes of bottles. 
On the left of the bar was a dirty-looking parlor, and 
at the right was a little box of a place with a glass 
casement which opened upon the bar, where a young 
and rather pretty woman waited to take our orders. 
We were two hours too late for the noon meal, so we 
asked for bread and cheese and a slice off the cold roast 
which had been cooked for dinner. While they were 
making ready and we had looked into the inn parlor 
with deepening disgust, a happy thought struck me. 

‘‘TIs there a garden where we may eat our lunch?” I 
asked the landlady. : 

She said, ‘‘ Yes,” and showed us through a narrow 
passage back of the bar, then out of a back door, and 
there we were all at once iu a garden. It was such a 
surprise! The house was a pig-stye, but the garden was 
paradise. It was surrounded with a high, thick hedge 
that shut out everything. This inclosed a trim square 
of velvety grass in the middle, and beds at the sides 
blossoming full of old-fashioned flowers. Each bed 
was bordered with flowers set in ribbon-like strips of 
color—the scarlet geranium, yellow marigold, blue 
lobelia. A long, shaded walk led to the foot of the 
garden where was a row of little arbors with tables, on 
one of which the waiter was already preparing to 
set out lunch. The arbor was dense and a little sug- 
gestive of spiders, and the bare table was rather too 
redolent of spilled beer, but the garden was a picture 
to look at. Wespread out the ‘‘London Times,” which 
was in the pocket of my duster, for our tablecloth, and 
ate our cold roast beef and bread and butter with such 
appetites! It tasted better than a dinner at Del- 
monico’s. Then we had our bread and cheese and 
our view of the garden for dessert. A man in ragged 
corduroys was going carefully over the turf. We 
thought at first he was cutting the grass, but found he 
was digging dandelions for his dinner. I never enjoyed 
any garden as I did that; and we went out of it 
with a sense Of greatrefreshment. We passed, on our 
way up the road again, the huge sign-board that 
pointed on to Ware. The road looked empty and de- 
serted, though my imagination tried to put into it the 
comical figure of Gilpin galloping hatless with the 
crooked necks of the broken bottles at his belt, and 
his red cloak streaming in the wind. Just as I had 
it fairly in my mind’s eye a boy on a white horse can- 
tered past me furiously and up the road in a flash. 

‘‘It is the post-boy, Flora!” I shouted. ‘ He is 
gone to earn his half-crown!” 

We walked leisurely over to Enfield. Here we found 
by-paths and stiles all the way. Sometimes we sat 
alittle while on top of a stile, both in the indolent 
dreamy state partly induced by the soft hazy afternoon, 
and partly, as Flora suggested, by too much luncheon. 
Our way led us through fields, past hedge-rows, for a 
short distance along the banks. of the New river, which 
we crossed by a rustic bridge. Once we walked 
through a stubble-field, where the wheat was just 
stacked and the air fragrant with the fresh-reaped 
harvest. ‘The poor field flowers had been cut with the - 
wheat, except a few that held their heads so low as to 
escape the sickle, but all about the edge of the field, 
where here and there moved scattered heads of wheat, 
was aborder of poppies, scarlet and white, the red 
pimpernel, and the blue corn-flower. Enfield looked 
the very picture of a peaceful village as we entered it. 
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A green common with a horse grazing on it; here and 
there children playing under the scattered trees; down 
in the Chase side where Charles Lamb lived in his latest 
days some boys were playing ball and their shouts 
came up softened by the evening breeze. As we started 
to cross the common a bird—I wondered if it were a 
lark —flew singing up from my feet into the evening sky. 
By the time we reached Enfield station the sun was 
setting, and as we whirled back home to dinner in the 
train we could catch glimpses of the spires and domes 
of London wrapped ina gold-colored haze which made 
all look like acityof enchantment. Until one has seen 


London in one of these hazy summer eves one can 


hardly believe in a Turner picture, and to see it thus 
was worth double the distance we had walked that 
day. 


THE UNOFFICIAL MINISTRY IN CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 
BY THE Rev. LEONARD Bacon, D. D. 
~ OBSERVE in some quarters a distinct announce- 


ment that the theory of Modern Congregational- 
ism concerning the ministry is essentially different 


from that of the New England fathers. I observe 


also certain applications and practical tendencies of 
the new theory which seem to demand, at least, a very 
thoughtful cousideration. 

What the modern theory is we learn in part from 
what those who hold it say concerning the theory of 
ancient Congregationalism. ‘On that theory,” they 
tell us, ‘no one was a minister but an installed pastor. 
Ceasing to be a pastor he ceased to be a minister until 
installed pastor of another church.” ‘‘ Their stand- 
ing”—the ministers’ standing —‘‘ under this theory was 
with the churches wholly. For when they were dis- 
missed by a council of churches they were by that act 
deposed from all ministerial standing and became lay- 
men.” ‘* This theory was impracticable, and men once 
ordained were soon held to be something other than 
laymen, and were so treated by all.” 

I copy these sentences from an article contributed 
by an eminent Western pastor to a leading denomina- 
tional journal. He believes and would have us believe 
that among the founders of our New England Congre- 
gationalism there was no recognition of *‘ ministers” 
other than those who were in office as pastors or 
teachers in their churches. Dr. Dexter’s work on 
Congregationalism is referred to as authority for the 
representation that according to the old theory a dis- 
missed minister was no minister at all, and the Boston 
‘* Platform” of 1865 is referred to as having set forth 


a different theory. 


. What, then, is the doctrine of the Boston “ Plat- 
form’? Is ita new doctrine? Does it contradict the 
doctrine propounded by Dr. Dexter? Let it speak for 
itself: 

“The work of preaching is not exclusively a function of 
ec officers (pastors and teachers). Fit not bearing 
Office in any caurch but giving themselves to the work of 
pr aching bave always b ea recognizedamong us as minis- 
tera of the Word.” 

All that is affirmed in this proposition is that Con- 
gregationalists have always recognized a distinction 
of some sort between ‘‘ fit men not bearing office in 
avy church, but giving themselves to the work of 
preaching,” and other non-official church members; 
and that from the beginning such men have been freely 
spoken of as ‘‘ministers.” The new theory (for I ad- 
mit that there is one) denies that in the beginning of 
New England there were any ministers who were not 
actually in the pastoral office. It holds (for example) 
that John Davenport, after his many years of conspic- 
uous service in London and elsewhere, was not recog- 
nized as in avv sense a minister at the time of his 
arrival in New England, June 26, 1637, and could not 
be so recognized or spoken of during the more than 
two years between his arrival at Boston and his induc- 
tion as pastor of the church in the colony which ac- 
knowledged him as its ecclesiastical leader. In like 
manner it holds that, in the dialect of the New England 


fathers, John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, John Eliot, 


Roger Williams, Thomas Shepard, and the many others 
who came to this country for freedom to exercise their 
gifts in the ministry of the Word, were not ministers 
at all, nor spoken of as such, till they had been ‘‘in- 
Stalled”? in the pastoral office. Let us see what the 
historic facts are. 

I open the volumes of a contemporary record, ‘‘ The 


History of New England from 1630 to 1649,” by John. 


Winthrop, the first governor of Massachusetts. That 


_ history (as most readers are aware) was written in the 


form of a journal, and its record of events is not un- 
like the record which a daily newspaper might have 
given. Under date of Friday, August 27, 1630, Win- 
throp writes : 

“ We of the congregation [the church which had not yet 
moved from Charlestown into Boston] kept a fast, and chose 
Mr. Wilson our teacher, and Mr. Nowel an elder, and Mr. 
Eager and Mr. Aspiowali deacons. We used imposition of 
bands, but with this protestation by all, that it was onlya 


sign of election and oonfirmation, not of any intent that Mr. 
Wilson should renounce bis ministry which he received in 
Eogiand.”’ 

_ Such protestation by all was, to say the least, a very 
odd way of affirming or implying that Mr. Wilson was 
no minister at all—only a ‘‘ layman’’—till he had been 
elected and by imposition of hands confirmed in office 
as teacher of that church. 

Turning a few pages forward, I find that Feb. 5th, 
1631, the ship ‘‘ Lyon” arrived at Nantucket. ‘‘ She 
brought Mr. Williams (a godly minister) and his 
wife.”” That was Roger Williams, afterward so famous. 
Did the fathers wait to see him installed before they 
spoke of him as a minister? 

Nov. 2d, 1631, the ship ‘‘ Lyon” again arrived at 
Nantucket. ‘‘There came in her,’’ says Winthrop, 
‘¢the Governor’s wife, his eldest son and his wife, and 
others of his children, Mr. Eliot, a minister, and other 
families.” That Mr. Eliot was John Eliot, afterward 
the famous teacher of the church in Roxbury; and, 
because he was a minister, he was immediately em- 
ployed to supply the pulpit in the Boston church, 
Wilson being absent. 

Under the date of Sept. 4th, 1632, I find that in the 
closing up ofa certain ‘‘ difference” between Gover- 
nor Winthrop and Deputy-governor Dudley, it was 
agreed ** that the Governor should procure them a 
minister at Newtown, and contribute somewhat toward 
his maintenance for a time.”” What did the word min- 
ister mean in those days? 

Just a year later, Sep. 4th, 1633, I find another signif- 
icant record: ‘* The‘ Griffin,’ a ship of three hundred 
tons, arrived. 
Mr. Hooker, ands Mr. Stone, ministers.”” Mr. Cotton 
became, very soon, teacher of the church in Boston; 
and a church having been gathered in Newtown (the 
same which is now the First Church in Hartford) 
Hooker and Stone were ordained pastor and teacher 
there. But, even at their arrivalin Boston Harbor, 
those three men were joyfully greeted as ** ministers,” 
for they had been eminent as ministers in England, 
and as non-conforming ministers they had been hunted 
out of the kingdom. At a church meeting in Boston, 
Saturday evening, Mr. Cotton (with his wife) ‘‘ was 
propounded to be admitted a member. The Lord’s 
day following he exercised in the afternoon, and being 
to be admitted, he signified his desire and readiness to 
make his confession [of faith] according to order.” 
Desiring that a son, born to him on the voyage, and 
therefore named Seaborn (the Marigena Cottonus in 
the Harvard class of 1651), he made his confession by 
declaring his faith about baptism; and in so doing ‘the 
gave two reasons why he did not baptize it at sea —1. 
because they had no settled congregation there; 2. 
because a minister hath no power to give the seals but 
in bis own congregation.” The reason, it will be 
observed, was not that he was not a minister, but only 
that he was not what some of us moderns call * an in- 
stalled minister.” 

On the 26th of June, 1637, two ships from London 
arrived in Boston harbor. ‘‘In these, says Winthrop, 
‘‘came Mr. Davenport and another minister.” But 
neither Mr. Davenport nor that other minister was at 
that time an officer in any church. During that sum- 
mer there was much agitation about the fanatical ten- 
dency of certain doctrines which had become popular 
in Boston, and measures were in progress for a sort of 
national couucil. After Mr. Hooker had arrived from 
Connecticut, and the informal consultations had be- 
gun, Mr. Davenport preached at the Thursday lecture 
in Boston (Aug. 17) a discourse preparatory to the 
synod. Under the date of Aug. 30 Winthrop tells us, 
‘¢ The synod, called the assembly, began at Newtown. 
There were all the teaching elders through the country, 
and some new come out of England, not yet called to any 
place here, as Mr. Davenport,” etc. In modern phrase, 
all the ‘‘installed ministers” were there, and some 
others not installed. The assembly lasted twenty-four 
days, and was dissolved Sept. 22. At the next Boston 
lecture (Sept. 26) ‘‘ Mr. Davenport, as he had been be- 
fore rejected by the assembly, preached out of Phil. 
3.16, wherein he laid down the occasions of differences 
among Christians, etc., and declared the effect and 
fruit of the assembly, and, with much wisdom and 
sound argument, persuaded to unity, etc.” I cannot 
but think that in all these proceedings, the late ‘‘Vicar 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, London,” was recog- 
nized as aminister though not a pastor. Nor can I 
doubt that when the company who came with him to 
New Haven heard his first sermon here, under the oak 
by the creek in George Street, and while they continued 
to hear him through the fourteen months before he be- 
came their pastor, they thought he was a minister. 

The Pilgrim Congregationalists at Plymouth, as well 
as the Puritan Congregationalists in the other colonies, 
seem to have recognized the difference between a min- 
ister and what we call a layman. And why should 
they not? It was by ministers, reverend and beloved, 
that they had been led to Christ, and led on through 
Puritan non-conformity into separation from the na- 


In this ship came Mr. Cotton, 


tional church. They had made Robinson their pastor 
because he was a minister. Wearily they waited for 
him to follow them from Leyden, while he waited, 
longing to see them in their land of promise, till he 
died without the sight. When John Lyford was sent 
to them as a minister they received him _as such, they 
gave him the trust and honor due to a minister, with- 
out calling him to office they permitted him to preach 
in their assembly, and they found him wanting. In 
the eighth year of the colony, ‘‘ Mr. Allerton,” as Gov. 
Bradford informs us, ‘‘ brought over a young man for 
a minister to the people here,’ but the Church “ per- 
ceived upon some trial that he was crazed in his brain; 
so they were fain to be at farther charge to send him 
back again the next year.’”’ Allerton knew that the 
Church at Plymouth wanted a minister whom they 
might call to office. Finding that young man (named 
Rogers) he, though unauthorized, took the responsi- 
bility of bringing him over for a minister. The 
adventure was unfortunate both to Allerton who bore 
the blame and to the church that bore the expense. 
But they were still looking for a minister, a man 
well educated and trained for the ministry, and the 
next year thev found one. ‘* Mr.’ Ralph Smith—the 
prefix being in those days somewhat like ‘“ Rev.” in 
later times—had been a Puritan minister in the 
church of England, but his Puritanism had ripened 
into Separatism. He was still a minister, and as 
such, when embarking for the Puritan colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, he had been required to subscribe 
a promise ‘‘that he would not exercise his ministry” 
except under certain conditions. Him the Pilgrim 
Church received because it wanted a minister and 
could get no other; and Bradford tells us that when 
he had ‘ exercised his gifts among them” fora while 
he ‘* was chosen into the ministry.” | 

Does not that last phrase contradict all that I have 
been saying? If ‘‘ Mr.” Ralph Smith while not bear- 
ing office in any church could be recognized as a min- 
ister, is it not absurd to say that he was afterwards 
chosen into the ministry of the church,in Plymouth? 
No! The Congregationalists of two hundred and fifty 
years ago could understand what some who now pro- 
fess and call themselves Congregationalists seem 
unable to understand ; namely, there is a difference 
between the ministry as a profession or employment, 
and the office of ministry in a church. That simple 
distinction explains the fact that Winthrop, while he 
uses the word minister so freely and constantly as 
descriptive of men not bearing office in any church 
but giving themselves to the work of preaching, does 
nevertheless say concerning the preacher of a certain 
election sermon, ‘*‘ They had no great reason to thoose 
him, though otherwise very able, seeing he had cast off 
his pastor’s place at Ipswich, and was now no minister 
by the received determination of our churches.” 

With this distinction in view, between the ministry 


gational church, ( accept the doctrine which Dr. Dex- 
ter holds forth (Congregationalism, pp. 149-157) con- 


modern status of ministers not holding office in any 
church. I trust he will continue to maintafn that doc- 
trine against all new theories. He will not back out 
from his position that the logical outcome of Congre- 
gational first principles puts the unofficial minister on 
the same level with unofficial church members of other 
professions. 


THE CHINESE IN BOSTON. 


. ‘By JOSEPH A. TORREY. 


Boston appeared the modest sign of a Chinaman, 


bearing the legend: 
LEE, 


Chinese Laundry. 

The building was well suited for the purpose; an aged 
wooden structure in the center of a numerous boarding- 
house population. People who clustered about the 
doorway, or peered through chance openings in the 
red curtain, saw two little yellow men with heads part- 
ly shaven and with their shirts worn outside of their 
pants. Standing before a rude counter piled with 
snowy linen, they were spreading out a shirt, or other 
garment, stretching it with their small, taper fingers, 
or briskly pushing over its surface the heated flat-iron, 
occasionally filling their mouths with water and eject- 
ing it in spray on the garments they were polishing. 

This was all that was visible to a curious public. 
The mysterious rites practiced in the back shop were 
hidden from vulgar gaze by a wooden partition, the 
doorway therein being screened by a red curtain or 
portiere. They were tireless workers. The belated 
traveler plodding his homeward way at midnight saw 
them still at work, and wondered if they ever slept. 
This pioneer establishment marked the first ripple on 
the eastern coast of the wave which a few years before 


had broken upon our western shores. The laundry 
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was a success from the beginning. Before it had quite 
ceased to be an object of curiosity in the neighborhood 
there might have been seen wandering about the city 
groups of two or three Chinamen, not walking side by 
side but straggling respectfully after each other, in 
search of business sites. Soon other red signs and red 
curtains blossomed out in various quarters, until now 
there are in the city and its suburbs forty-five laun- 
dries, employing one hundred and forty Chinamen. 
So common are they that they no longer attract atten- 
tion except from strangers. 

It will be interesting to trace the habits of these 
peculiar people and to learn the motives which have 
impelled them across an ocean and a continent, where, 
with half the circumference of the globe between them 
and their homes, among an inhospitable people with a 
strange language, they brave the rigors of a northern 
climate to engage in an industry of the humblest and 
hardest kind. Neither religion, nor patriotism, nor 
the love of adventure, has brought them hither. It is 
the love of money. 

The Chinaman is the Yankee of the Eastern world. 
The Orient has been to our minds a dreamy lotus- 
realm: 

‘*A land that seemeth always afternoon.” 

But there in the farthest Orient is China—an,immense 
ant-hill. The advancing foot of Western civilization 
has broken through its crust of exclusiveness and dis- 
closed to view its toiling millions. One-third of the 
earth’s inhabitants are packed within its walls—so 
densely, indeed, that, despite wars, famine and pesti- 
lence, there is scarcely elbow-room. What wonder, 
then, that through the breach in its walls there should 
issue afew thousand of its teeming population. These 
have pushed their way not only to America but to 
India, Japan, the Islands of the sea, and to South 
America. Everywhere they are the same patient, in- 
dustrious, harmless people. Their industry would be 
a marvel in the busiest hives of Europe, and their 
capability as traders is scarcely less remarkable than 
their industry. In the East wherever they gain a 
foothold they drive out the native and foreign mer- 
chants. Their shrewdness, combined with their in- 
dustry and economy, enables them to undersell their 
rivals of other nationalities. 

In San Francisco nearly all the trades and industries 
are practiced by the Chinese. In Boston they are 
engaged mainly in laundries, while a few sell tea or 
cigars. They have not as yet invaded our kitchens. 
Either our housekeepers do not take kindly to such 
innovation or they are unwilling to pay the wages that 
would be demanded. It is a fact, however, that they 
will do twice the work of our servant girls, eat less 
and waste nothing. The laundry men come from the 
Province of Canton. Thetea men, of whom there are 
half a dozen, are from Amoy. The latter are of stouter 
build, wear no queues, and affect American costume. 
Speaking a different dialect, they are unable to con- 
verse With the Cantonese. The Chinese language in 
its written form is understood by all, but the spoken 
varies so widely in pronunciation as to be unintelligible 
to people of different provinces. 

The laundry men are from the ranks of the middling 
classes, sons of farmers and tradesmen. Some of them 
speak of their mothers and sisters as having small feet, 
which indicate social rank. Nearly all can read and 
write their own language. They were not washermen 
in China, but have taken up the business here because 
it seems the only one open to them. Their ages aver- 
age from eighteen to thirty, with three boys under 
fourteen, and one or two men of about forty. 
They are all able to tell their exact age, whichis not 
generally true of the Irish and the Negro. Many of 
them are married, but with the exception of the 
Chinese Professor’s wife at Cambridge and Mrs. Ar 
Foon, of Chelsea, who came as a servant twenty years 
ago, there are no Chinese,women here. Mrs. Ar Foon 
it a pleasant little lady from Canton. Her husband is 
a well-to-do tradesman from Amoy. They have a 
bright black-eyed little boy of whom they are quite 
proud. He is the first child born of Chinese parents 
in New England, and has been aptly called the Peregrine 
White of the new Pilgrimage. The universal senti- 
ment among Chinamen here is against bringing their 
wives to America. When asked if they would not be 
useful to them in their work, they reply that they do 
not wish their wives to share their hard labor and poor 
accommodations, nor would their parents permit 
them to come. 

Of the men now in Boston, many have previously 
lived in California or Oregon, and have worked their 
way eastward, trying their luck at other cities on the 
way. Nor is Boston the ultimate goal. Some go to 
Providence, Lowell, Portland, and other New England 
cities. One adventurous Chinaman went as far as 
Quebec, but finding his labors not appreciated there 
returned to Boston a wiser but poorer man. 

In our quest for knowledge of their habits let us 
visita laundry. Unless personally acquainted with 
the proprietor, or accompanied by a mutual friend, we 


shall learn but little. Though polite they are naturally 
jealous of strangers. The shops are located in clusters, 
though there is no part of the city that can properly 
be called a Chinese quarter. Howard street has sev- 
eral of the better class, but Washington, Tremont and 
Hanover streets are well supplied. The shops are on 
street floors or in basements. They never occupy 
chambers as do many American laundries. They pay 
a rental of thirty or forty dollars per month. While 
they always seek a street frontage, they make no dis- 
play in the windows. The universal red curtains 
screen the interior from view, and in some cases the 
shutters remain closed, perhaps to protect the windows 
from the stones of the hoodlums, a species of vermin 
not wholly undeveloped in Boston. 

Do not suppose that the sign-board reveals the real 
name of the proprietor. The laundry we are about to 
visit has had three proprietorships, but the name on the 
sign is not the proper name of either one. A China- 
man will not attach his true name to a sign. He adopts 
a ‘‘shop name,’’ which he conveys to his successor 
when he disposes of the business. In choosing a 
business-name regard is had to euphony or adaptation 
to our vocal organs. There are some Chinese names 
that an American throat could never utter. 

The head of the establishment, if you number him 
among your acquaintances, will greet you with a cor- 
dial *‘ How you do,” and shake of the hand. He is 
proud to have a ’Melican flen’, and very willing to 
oblige you. It will be difficult at first to understand 
his broken China or Pigeon English, but communica- 
tion becomes easier on acquaintance. You may be 
able to draw from him some facts of his personal his- 
tory, but unless you are very much his friend indeed 
he will not confide to you the secrets of his business. 
He has caught the cant of the times, and will try to 
disabuse your mind of the idea that he is accumulating 
wealth by complaining of ‘‘too muchee lent (rent), 
not much pigeoness (business).” The walls of the 
shop are adorned with Chinese pictures and inscrip- 
tions, New Year's cards of red paper, a few vivid 
chromos, and perhaps a Chinese fiddle or banjo, while 
from the ceiling is hung a lantern or a bird cage of 
native manufacture. On arude desk is an account book 
of thin Chinese paper, with camel’s hair pencils and 
Indian ink for writing. Near these lies the Soon Poon, 
or abacus whichthey use in reckoning. The Chinese 
system of numbers is decimal. 

The shop is divided into front and back. 
front shop customers are received, and the clothes are 
ironed. The back shop is reserved for washing and 
for a living room. 

A customer, on bringing a bundle of soiled linen to 
the laundry, is not asked his name or residence, but in 
exchange for his parcel is given a slip of paper on 
which is inscribed a number in Chinese. This number 
he is to retain as acheck. He is also given a paper on 
which is printed the card of the proprietor and a tariff 
of prices, and is told when the clothes will be ready 
for delivery. The clothes are taken to the back room, 
and each piece has tied to ita bit of cloth with the 
check number writen upon it in indelible ink. The 
pieces are then counted and charged. 

There is nothing novel in the operation of washing. 
It is done with hard soap, on a washboard in set tubs. 
They use no machinery or chemicals. They are not 
sparing of muscle, and seem as tireless as machines, 
bowing and bending over their work in the steamy 
atmosphere all day and far into the night, stopping 
new and then for a sip of tea. When the clothes are 
washed, dried, and starched, they are taken to the 
front shop to be ironed. Here two or three men are 
employed at a rude counter which has an ironing sur- 
face of several thicknesses of cotton cloth. They use 
an ordinary sad-iron, which is heated at a glowing 
stove in the back room. They test the heat of the 
irons, not with a wet finger, as our custom is, but by 
holding it near to the eye. Sometimes the eye be- 
comes bloodshot by such abuse. A peculiar feature of 
the work is the dampening of the garments by eject- 
ing fine spray from the mouth. This is an art to be 
learned only by long practice. The mouth is filled 
with clean water from a bowl, and the water forced 
out again in invisible vapor. No atomizer can make 
a finer spray. The polish of bosom or collar is pro- 
duced by the edge of the iron, the whole strength of 
both arms being applied in the operation. The finish- 
ing touch is given to collars and cuffs by a deft motion 
of the iron which gives the proper curve to fit the 
neck or wrist. When finished, the articles are assembled 
according to the check number, wrapped in paper, and 
the parcel marked ready for delivery. Ironing re- 
quires more skill than washing, and is more laborious. 
The ironers, being exposed to greater extremes of heat 
and cold, are subject to influenza and rheumatism. 
Two ironers have died here of quick consumption. A 
Chinaman will tell you that ‘‘ iron man die, wash man 


nebber die.”’ 
Chinese laundry work, as a rule, is well done. A 


Chinaman feels that if his work is poorly done he will 


In the 


soovu have no work at all. The price is ten cents for 
washing and ironing a shirt and three cents for a col- 
lar. They give no credit. A laundry has usually two 
or three proprietors who work it on shares. Besides 
these are the workingmen, who receive in wages about 
twenty-five dollars per month with board, the price 
varying as the season is active or dull. Their work is 
not limited to a stipulated number of hours. They 
work till their work is done. The clothes received to- 
day must be washed to-day, and to-morrow they must 
all be ironed, regardless of quantity. They rise at five 
in summer and six in winter, and frequently work till 
after midnight. 

The laundries have a commercial value according 
to the amount of yearly business. The business and 
good-will of a successful laundry command a_ premi- 
um of fifty to one thousand dollars. The laundries 
not unfrequently change hands. New-comers desire 
to purchase, and others, having ‘‘ made their pile,” 
wish to return to China. Often two or three work- 
men, ambitious to engage in business for themselves, 
will unite their earnings, or borrow money of friends 
to purchase a laundry. Such is their native cautious- 
ness, they prefer purchasing an old establishment to 
founding a new one. The shop-name is always sold 
with the business. 

The most active season is the summer. Then all 
are employed, wages advance, and the work is long 
and arduous. In early Fall the work slackens, some 
return to China, and business changes occur. Last 
Fall fifteen returned, taking with them their accumu- 
lated earnings in drafts on San Francisco. The ex- 
pense of a passage from Boston to Hong Kong is $175. 

Some of those who return are called home by their 
parents, who wish to see their boy again, or who, 
perhaps, have purchased for him a wife. It is not 
necessary that the parties should have wasted any 
time in courtship, or even have seen each other. 
They do these things better in China. Has not the 
matter been arranged by the parents, and are they 
not wiser than the young people? Several of those 
who returned express the intention of coming back to 
America after one or two years. : 


TO A SUB-FRESHMAN. 


By THE Rev. Geo. P. Hays, D.D., 
President of Washington and Jefferson College. 
My Dear Charlie: 
OU start to college this Fall, so your letter in- 
forms me. [am both glad and sorry, and both 
for this same reason. Then you are a man, and a boy 
no longer. What you will do as a student will be on 
your own responsibility. If it is wise you will earn 
the credit of it. If it is foolish or wicked you will bear 
the undivided disgrace. Parents and friends may be 
mortified, but no one will blame them. As you will 
find it in your after life, so you will find it in college— 
your conduct will mature its legitimate fruits in your 
own honor or shame. I shall not, therefore, give you 
advice, for that assumes that it is your duty to follow 
it whether you approve of it or not. Let me give you 
information on which you can yourself determine what 
course to pursue. 

College examinations are usually the first terror with 
which a new student meets. This comes from a griev- 
ous mistake as to the object of this examination and 
the character of the men who conduct it. Its object 
is not to test whether your knowledge of the subjects 
on which you are examined is such that you may dis- 
miss them from further study, but whether your knowl- 
edge of them is such that you can pursue the further 
study of them with profit and with sufficient rapidity 
to keep up with your class. Through many years of 
experience your protessors have been examining just 
such young men as you are. They well know the dif- 
ference between the ignorance which comes from want 
of study and that which comes from rustiness in mat- 
ters well known some time ago. They equally well 
know the difference between answers given by rote and 
those which come from a fair comprehension of the 
subject. They have grown familiar with the marks of 
stupidity, pertness, quickness, inexactness, self-con- 
ceit, self-possession and mediocrity. If you could get 
at the facts you would be surprised how rarely they 
are mistaken in a boy. If they say your preparation is 
sufficient, be encouraged. If they point out defects, 
lose no time in remedying them; for so you will be 
soonest ready to get the full benefit of the college work. 
You cannot get it until they are remedied. If you are 
told that you had better go back a year it will be wise 
for you to adopt that course. Most young men ask 
leave to make it up; that is, do two years’ work in 
one. This they either can do or cannot. If they can- 
not, they must either fail or sacrifice their health in 
the attempt. Both results are bad. If they can do it, 
then the college is not worth attending. It ought to 
give its regular students all the work they can do, and 
it is only giving them half; for by the supposition a 
diligent young man can do two years’ work in one. In 
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the college I know best many have tried this and but 
two succeeded. Of these, one broke his health, and 
never graduated, and the other sacrificed all outside 
literary culture in the mere study of text-books. 

When once in college the rule is that the best re- 
sults are obtained by attending to the work assigned. 
Raw recruits cannot ordinarily teach old generals 
much about the manual of arms; neither can an ap- 
prentice give his boss much wise advice about the use 
of the raw material. The college course of study has 
been adopted by men much more earnest, honest and 
capable than the average freshman; and itis taught 
by men who have read and weighed a great deal more 
than you have ever thought of on the subject. When 
you are atrustee ora professor you will be as much 
wiser as you will be humbler than those boys who now 
so oracularly criticise the prescribed curriculum. Cer- 
tain it is that if you want a different course you are in 
the wrong college. Professors always teach with 
most enthusiasm that line of study which their own 
good judgment approves. It is not your office to re- 
construct all creation. Begin with a small satellite 
first, and then go on to the planets and fixed stars. In 
the meantime study what is already known in that 
order found best in the past. 

As a rule you will find your instructors genuine, 
whole-souled men. You will have little success seek- 
ing their favor by fawning. They despise that as 
much as you will find the students do. Neither will 
you gain either their respect or your own by pretend- 
ing indifference to their opinion. There is more 
hypocrisy in this last than in the first. Every pro- 
fessor will have some time and way by which he will 
seek to answer your honest questions. They will not 
all have the same way. If, however, you desire to 
gain the information they are able to give you, it is 
as little as you can do to comply with their wishes in 
seeking for it. Any other course is impudent. A 
good test question in all such cases is to ask whether 
you would judge it as according to the eternal fitness 
of things for a boy ten years your junior to treat you 
as you will sometimes see students try to treat their 
professors? The case receives aggravation from the 
unvarying courteous treatment most professors give 
their students. | 

I do not advise you to undertake to play tricks on 
the professors. Professors were once students, and 
have seen all the tricks you can think of, and it is very 
stupid for you tuo repeat stale jokes. College life is 
leaving that sort of thing to the past. There is not 
half as much of it in the colleges now as there was 
when I was a student, twenty years ago. It is found 
best for all parties to dismiss tricky students. Those 
who begin will go on from less to larger until they are 
dismissed. It saves time, bother and vexation to send 
them home promptly, and reaches the same result. 
When you get out in life you will find the public 
prompt to dismiss.. Your customers will not return 
to be insulted. Your friends will not revisit you to 


suffer your practical jokes. Strangers will reply to | 


your sneers with a blow. Sothe colleges rightfully 
demand good conduct or perpetual absence. You 
will hear students affect to despise dismission as a 
punishment, but it is an unpleasant thing to return 
home in the middle Of a session, and have every lady 
you meet inquire as to your unexpected return to soci- 
ety. Besides this, the self-contempt will stick in your 
memory. | 

But I will not indulge this strain into which I have 
needlessly fallen. You go to college frank and pure 
and manly. You will find all around you, in your 
faculty, among the students and in the college town, 
noble examples of earnest men and women worthy of 
your imitation. Do not fall below them in spirit and 
effort, whatever may be the measure of your achieve- 
ment. Take care of your health. Read Blakie’s ‘‘How 
to Get Strong and How to Keep Strong.” Sick peo- 
ple, however educated and cultured, are of little use to 
the world. Be systematic in your work, and regular 
in your hours of rest and recreation; and may God 
bless you, my boy. 


Your affectionate uncle, GEORGE. 


BAY OF FATE;* 
By E. P. Rog. 


CHAPTER 
“MOVED.” 
i: R. YOCOMB,” I said as we mounted the 
piazza, ‘‘what is the cause of that smoke 
rising above yonder mountain to the east of us? I 
have noticed it several times this afternoon, and it 
seems increasing.” 

‘‘That mountain was on fire Saturday. Ihoped that 
the rain of last night would put it out, but it was a 
light shower and the fire is under headway again. It 
now seems creeping up near tothe top of the mountajn, 
for I think I see a faint light.” 


* Copyright, 1880, by E. P, Roe. 


‘*T do, distinctly ; the mountain begins to remind me 
of a volcano.” 

‘*‘The moon will rise before very long and we may 
be treated to a grand sight ifthe fire turns as I fear it 
will.” 

‘“‘This is a day of fate,” I said, ‘‘and almost any 


me.” 
‘‘It has seemed a very quiet day to me,” said the 


old gentleman. ‘‘ Neither mother nor anyone on the 
high seat had a message for us this morning, and this 
afternoon I took avery long nap. If thee had not come 
and stirred us up a little, and Emily Warren had not 
laughed at us both, I would call it almost a dull day, 
as far as any peaceful quiet day can be dull. Such 
days, however, are quite to my mind, and thee’ll like 
’em better when thee sees my age.” 

‘¢T’m inclined to think,” I replied, ‘‘ that the great 
events ofa life would rarely make even an item in a 
newspaper.” 

Mrs. Yocomb looked as if she understood me, but 
Miss Warren remarked with a mischievous glance, 

‘¢ Personals are generally read.” 

‘‘ Editors gossip about others, not themselves.” 

You admit they gossip?” 

‘‘That one did little else seemed your impression.” 

‘‘ News and gossip are different things ; but I’m glad 
your conscience so troubles you that you exaggerate 
iny words.” 

“Emily Warren, thee can squabble with Richard 
Moreton all day to-morrow after thy amiable fashion, 
but I am hankering after some of thy music.” 

‘¢T°will keep you waiting no longer, sir, and would 
have come before, but I did not wish you to see Mr. 
Moreton while he was in a very lamentable condition.” 

‘“Why, what was the matter with him?” asked 
Adah, who had just joined us in the lighted hall. ‘He 
seems to have very queer complaints.’’ 

‘‘He admits that he was intoxicated, and he certain- 
ly talked very strangely.” 

‘* Miss Adah, did I talk strangely or wildly this 
afternoon?” 

‘No, indeed; I think you talked very nicely, and I 
told Silas Jones that I never met a gentleman before 
who looked at things so exactly as I did.” 

This was dreadful. I saw that Miss Warren was 
full of suppressed merriment, and was glad that Mrs. 
Yocomb was in the parlor lighting the lamps. 

‘*T suppose Mr. Jones was glad to hear what you 
said,”’ I remarked, feeling that I must say something. 

‘*He may have been, but he didn’t look so.” 

‘‘Mr. Yocomb, you have your daughter’s testimony 
that I was sober this afternoon, and since that time I 
have enjoyed nothing stronger than milk and the odor 
of your old-fashioned roses. If I was ina lamentable 
condition in the garden Miss Warren was the cause 
and is wholly to blame.” 

‘¢ Emily Warren, does thee know that thy Mother 
Eve made trouble in a garden?” 

‘‘T’ve not the least intention of taking Mr. Moreton 
out of the garden. He may go back at once, and I 
have already suggested that you would give him plenty 
of hoeing and weeding there.” 

‘I’m not so sure about that; I fear he’d make the 
sume hayuc lu wy garden that I’d make in his news- 
paper.” 

‘¢ Then you think an editor has no chance for Eden.”’ 

‘‘ Thee had better talk to mother about that. If 
there’s any chance for thee at all she’ll give thee hope. 
Now, Emily Warren, we are all ready. Sing some 
hymns that will give us all hope; nay, sing hymns 
of faith.” 

Adah took a seat on the sofa and glanced encourag- 
ingly at me, but I found a solitary chair by an open 
window where I could look out across the valley to the 
burning mountain and watch the stars come out in the 
darkening sky. Within I faced Miss Warren’s profile 
and the family group. 

I had not exaggerated when I told Miss Warren that I 
was conscious of a fine exhilaration. Sleep and rest 


_| had banished all dragged and jaded feelings. For 


hours my mind had been free from a sense of hurry 


-and responsibility which made it little better than a 


driving machine. In the mental leisure and quiet 
which I now enjoyed I had grown receptive—highly 
sensitive, indeed—to the culminating scenes of this 
memorable day. Even little things and common words 
had a signifieance that I would not have noted ordi- 
narily, and the group before me was not ordinary. 
Each character took form with an individuality as 
sharply defined as their figures in the somewhat 
dimly lighted room, and when I looked without into 


the deepening June night it seemed an obscure and 


noble background, making the human life within more 
real and attractive. 

Miss Warren sat before her piano quietly for a mo- 
ment, and her face grew thoughtful and earnest. It 
was evident that she was not about to perform some 
music, but that she would unite with her sincere and 


simple friends, Mr, and Mrs, Yocomb, in giving ex- 


event that could possibly happen would not — 


pression to feelings and truths that were as real to her 
as to them. : 

‘* How perfectly true she is,” I thought, as I noted 
the sweet child-like gravity of her face. Then in a 


voice that proved to be a sympathetic, pure soprano, 
| well trained but not at all great, she sang, | 


“* My faith looks up to thee.” 

Their faith seemed very real and detinite, and I 
could not help feeling that it would be a cruel and 
terrible thing if that pronoun ‘“‘ Thee” embodied no 
living and loving personality. The light in their 
faces, like that of a planet beaming on me through 
the open window, appeared but the inevitable reflec- 
tion of a fuller, richer spiritual light that now shone 
full upon them. 

One hymn followed another, and Reuben, who soon 
came in, seemed to have several favorites. Little 
Zillah had early asked for those she liked best, and 
then her head had drooped down into her mother’s 
lap and Miss Warren’s sweet tones became her lullaby ; 
her innocent sleeping face making another element in 
a picture that was outlining itself deeply in my memory- 

Adah having found that she could not secure my 
a‘tention had fallen into something like a revery. 
Very possibly she was planning out the dress that she 
meant to ‘‘ cut to suit herself,” but in their repose her 
features became very beautiful again. ; 

Her face to me, however, was now no more than a 
picture on the wall, but the face of the child-like wo- 
man that was so wise and gifted, and yet so simple and 
true, had for me a fas~‘nation that excited my wonder. 
I have seen scores of beautiful women—I have lived in 
a city where they abounded—but I have never seen 
this type of face before. The truth that I had not was 
so vivid that it led to the thought that, like the first 
man, I had seen in the garden the one woman of the 
world, the mistress of my fate. A second later I was 
conscious of a sickening fear. To love such a woman 
and yet not be able to win her—how could one there- 
after go on with life! Beware, Richard Moreton! 
On this quiet June evening, in this home of peace and 
the peaceful, and with hymns of love and faith 
breathed sweetly into your ears, you may be in the 
direct peril of your life. From this quiet home may 
come the unrest ofa life-time. Then hope whispered 
of better things. I said to myself, ‘‘I did not come 
to this place. I wandered hither, or was led hither: 
and to every influence of this day I shall yield my- 
self. If some kindly Power has led me to this woman 
of crystal trath I should be the most egregious fool in 
the universe unless I watched and waited for some 
further possibilities of good.” 

How sweet and luminous her face seems in con- 
trast with the vague darkness without! More sweet 
and luminous her faith would be in the midst of con- 
tradictions, obscurities and evils of the world. The 
home that enshrined such a woman would be a refuge 
for a man’s tempted soul, as well as a resting place 
for his tired body. 

‘* Sing, ‘ Tell Me the Old, Old Story,’” said Mr. Yo- 
comb, in his warm, hearty way. 

Was I a profane wretch because the thought would 
come that if I could draw in shy, hesitating admission 
another story as old as the world, it might be heavenly 


music? 
Could it have been that it was my intense gaze and 


concentrated thought that made her turn suddenly to 
me after complying with Mr. Yocomb’s request? She 
colored slightiy as she met my eyes, but said, quietly, 
‘*Mr. Moreton, you haveexpressed no preference yet.” 

have enjoyed everything you have sung,’ I re- 
plied, and I as quietly sustained her momentary and 
direct gaze. 

She seemed satisfied, and smiled as she said, ‘‘ Thank 
you, but you shall have your preference also.” 

‘*Miss Warren, you have sung some little time and 
perhaps your voice is tired. Do you play Chopin’s 
Twelfth Nocturne? That seems to me likea prayer.” 

‘“‘T’m glad you like that,” she said, with a pleased, 
quick glance. ‘‘I play it every Sunday night when I am 


alone.”’ | 
A few moments later we were all under the spell 


of that exquisite melody, which can fully give expres- 
sion to the deepest and tenderest feelings and the most 
sacred aspirations of the heart. 

Did Isay all? I was mistaken. Adah’s long lashes 
were drooping, her face was heavy with sleep and it 
suggested flesh and blood, and fiesh and blood only. 

Miss Warren’s eyes in contrast were moist, her 
mouth tremulous with feeling, and her face was a 
beautiful transparency through which shone those 


her to me pre-eminent among 
women. 


I saw Mrs. Yocomb glance from one maiden to the 
other, then close her eyes while a strong expression 
of pain passed over her face. Her lips moved. She 
undoubtedly was speaking to One near to her, though 
so far seemingly from most of us. 

A little later therg occurred one or two exquisite 
movements in the prayer harmony and | turned to see 
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their effect on Mrs. Yocomb, and was deeply struck by 
her appearance. She was looking fixedly into space 
and her face had assumed a rapt, earnest, seeking aspect, 
as if she were trying to see something half hidden in 
the far distance. 

With a few rich chords the melody ceased. Mr. 
Yocomb glanced at his wife, then instantly folded his 
hands and assumed an attitude of reverent expectancy. 
Reuben did likewise. At the cessation of the music 
Adah opened her eyes, and by an instinct or habit 
seemed to know what to expect, for her face regained 
the quiet repose it had worn at the meeting-house in 


the morning. 
Miss Warren turned towards Mrs. Yocomb and sat 


with bowed head. For a few moments we remained 
in perfect silence. There was a faint flash of light fol- 
lowed after an interval by a low, deep reverberation. 
The voices in nature seemed heavy and threatening. 
The sweet gentle monotone of the woman's voice as 
she began to speak was divine in contrast. Slowly 
she enunciated the sentence: 

What Ido thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.’ ”’ 

After a brief pause she continued: ‘‘As_ the 
dear young friend was playing these words were 
borne in upon my mind. They teach the necessity of 
faith. Thanks be to the God of heaven and earth that 
he who speaks these words is so worthy of the faith 
he requires. The disciple of old could not always un- 
derstand his Lord; no more can we. We often shrink 
from that which is given in love and grasp at that 
which would destroy. Though but little, weak, erring 
children, we would impose on the all-wise God our 
way instead of meekly accepting his way. Surely the 
One who speaks has a right to do what pleases his 
divine will. He is the sovereign One, the Lord of 
lords, andthough he slay me yet will I trust in him. 
But though it is a King that speaks he does not 
speak asa king. He is talking to his friends. He is 
serving them with a humility and meekness that no 
sinful mortal has surpassed. He is proving by the 
plain, simple teaching of action that we are not merely 
his subjects but his brethren, his sisters, and that 
with him we shall form one household of faith, one 
family in God. He is teaching the sin of arrogance 
and the folly of pride. He is proving for all time that 
serving, not being served, is God’s patent of nobility. 
We should not despise the lowliest, for none can stoop 
so far as he stooped.” 

Every few moments her low, sweet voice had as an 
accompaniment distant peals of thunder, that after 
every interval rolled nearer and jarred heavier among 
the mountains, and more than once I saw Miss Warren 
start nervously and glance apprehensively at the open 
window where I sat and through which the lightning 
gleamed with increasing vividness. Adah maintained 
the same utterly quiet impassive face, and it seemed to 
me that she heard nothing and thought of nothing. 
Her eyes were open, her mind, such as it was, was 
asleep. She appeared an exquisite breathing combi- 
nation of flesh and blood. Reuben looked at his mother 
with an expression of simple affection, but one felt 
that he did not realize very deeply what she was say- 
ing, but Mr. Yocomb’s face glowed with an honest 
faith and strong approval. 

‘*The Master said,’ continued Mrs. Yocomb, after 
one of the little pauses that intervened between her 
trains of thought, ‘what I do thou knowest not now.’ 
There he might have stopped. Presuming is the sub- 
ject that asks his king for the why and wherefore of 
all that he does. The king is the highest of all, and if 
he be a king in truth he sees the farthest of all. It is 
folly for those beneath the throne to expect to see so 
far, or to understand why the king in his far-reaching 
providence acts in a way mysterious to them. Our 
King is kingly,and he sees the end trom the beginning. 
His plans reach through eternities. Why should he 
ever be asked to explain to such as we? Nevertheless 
to the fishermen of Galilee, and to us, he does say ‘thou 
shalt know hereafter.’ 

‘*The world is full of evil. Wemeet its sad myster- 
ies on every side, in every form. It often touches us 
very closely”’—for a moment some deep emotion 
choked her utterance. Involuntarily I glanced at Adah. 
Her eyes were drooping a little heavily again, and her 
bosom rose and fell in the long quiet breath of com- 
plete repose. Miss Warren was regarding the suffer- 
ing mother with the face ofa pitying angel. 

‘* And its ends are evil,” she resumed,the sad-hearted 
woman, in a tone that was full of suppressed anguish, 
‘at least they seem so and I don’t understand them—I 
can’t understand them, nor why they are permitted— 
but he has promised that good shall come out of the 
evil and has said, ‘thou shalt know hereafter.’ O 
blessed hereafter, when all clouds shall have rolled 
away, and inthe brightness of my Lord’s presence 
every mystery that troubles me shall be made clear! 
Dear Lord, I await thine own time. Do what seemeth 
good in thine own eyes.” And she meekly folded her 
hands and bowed her head. For a moment or two 


there was the same impressive silence that fellupon us 
before she spoke. Thena louder and nearer peal of 
thunder awakened Zillah, who raised her head from 
her mother’s lap and looked wonderingly around as if 
some one had called her. 

Never had I witnessed such a scene before, and I 
turned towards the darkness thatI might hide the 
evidences of feelings that I could not control. 

A second later I sprang to my feet exclaiming, 
‘Wonderful !”’ 

Miss Warren came towards me with apprehension in 
her face, but I saw that she noted my moist eyes. 

I hastened from the room saying, ‘‘Come out on the 
lawn, all of you; for, as Mr. Yocomb said, there is a 
sight to be seen now that is grand indeed!” 

(To be continued.) 


A SEA-SHORE SERMON. 
HE tide rolls up—the rippling sunny tide; 
The tossing waves throw diamonds to the sun; 


They laugh about the gray old rocks and fill 
The air witb breezy vigor as they run. 


The tide rolls out; the clouds hang dark and chill, 
And sadness creeps along the sea and shore; 
The dripping rocks stand silent and alone 
Like solemn ghosts uf days that are no more. 


Olife! How sweet thou art when tides flow in! 
When skies are bright and health is in the air, 
When sunny waves cover the weary sands 
And radiant hope laughs gaily at despair! 
Yet sure as life there comes the ebbing tide, 
When joy and hope flow backward from the shore 
And dreary wastes, and dull and solemn ghosts, 
Come in the place of the bright days of yore. 


O weary heart, look upward to that shore 
Where hope is lost in sight that’s never dim. 
There only is assurance, rest and peace, 
For there forever does the tide flow in. 
NEw LONDON, Conn. 


Hecture-Room Calk. 
HENRY BEECHER. 


THE VIRTUE OF PRAYER* 


NE of the unconsidered passages in the New Tes- 
() tament, I think, is the longing of the Apostle 
for the sympathy of his brethren. Paul wanted his 
friends to know how much he thought, how much he 
felt, how much he labored, how much he suffered, 
how much through his own personality he endured 
without disguise and continually. One of the argu- 
ments against the Pauline origin of the Book of He- 
brews is the fact thatit has in it no personality,and that 
therefore it could not have been written by Paul; for he 
could no more have written a letter without there be- 
ing a flavor of his own mind in it, than a saline spring 
can flow without salinity. But, for all this, there was 
nothing more childlike, nothing more simple, than his 
craving for the remembrance of his friends and breth- 
ren in Jesus Christ in the way of prayer; than his re- 
quest that they should pray fur him; than Nis solici- 
tation that they should doit as a great favor. 

Now, I am one of those who believe that prayer is 
profitable, even though we may not know how it is 
answered. Putting it on the purely intellectual plane, 
there are difficulties in the subject which lie beyond 
our present knowledge; and there are objections that 
can be raised which at present no fair-minded man 
can answer. Atany rate, I cannot answer them and 
be fair. Nevertheless, there is another plane besides 
the purely intellectual one, and on that I have an abid- 
ing confidence that prayer is not expended in vain 


where, out of the right spirit, childlike and loving, we | 


pray for the things which we believe are according to 
the mind and will of God. 

I believe that God has a way of answering prayer. 
Whether it is through natural law, or whether it is 
through direct force, is his concern—not mine. The 
main thing is that it is profitable to pray; and in re- 
gard to answers to prayer it is probable that we re- 
ceive more of the things which we ask forat the hands 
of God than we do of the things which we ask for at 
the hands of our fellow men in the ordinary intercourse 
of life. When you consider the arrangement of the 
things for which we pray, I think that relatively, in 
the course of a long life, we receive at the hands of 
the Lord in answer to our supplications to him more 
abundantly than we should at the hands of our fellow 
men if we made like supplications to them. I think, 
at any rate, that the testimony of men in every age 
who have stood head and shoulders above their fellow 
men in moral genius, and who have been distinguished 
for goodness, is unequivocally to this effect. 


*Friday Evening, July 9, 1880. Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion) Nos. 784, 777, 769, 719. 


And then comes in one’s own personal experience. 
There have been times when I had no doubt whatever 
that my own friends were praying for me. I have felt 
the need of upholding, and I have felt that it was 
given. I do not undertake to say that there was nota 
good deal of imagination in it; but I do undertake to 
say that the imagination is as good as the reason in 
some things, and that in some things it is a great deal 
better. To my consciousness wings have been given 
me by which I have been upborne above difficulties and 
troubles; and I have no doubt that the petitions of 
God’s people who loved me have been those wings. — 
But I amafraid that we do not any of us enter into the 
Apostle’s spirit in this matter as weshould. We pray 
for the kingdom of Christ; we pray for ‘‘our beloved 
pastor,” as the saying is; wepray for our Church; in 
other words, our prayer is very much circumscribed in 
scope, and is very much narrowed by a species of self- 
ness. 

Now, the habit of praying for those round about us 
is ope, I think, that might be very much cultivated 
and very much enjoyed for our own good and for the 
good of our fellow men. I donot believe that anybody 
ever prays for another and then feels toward that other 
as he did before. I think thatif you love a person and 
then pray for him it exalts your affection, gives to it 
more elevation, imparts toit greater breadth, scope, 
depth. 

I think, also, that if men vex and harass you the 
best thing you can do is to pray for them, as we are 
commanded to pray for those that despitefully use us. 
There is nothing that takes off the nettles and the 
prickles of uncharitableness in this world so much as 
praying fora man_ I think that when you have been 
provoked, and when you are disposed to say evil of 


men, if you will scourge your anger, and bring your- 


self consciously before the face of the all-forgiving 
God, and pray for them, you will find that their faults 
smooth out a great deal, and that a part, at least, of 
their offensiveness lies in the irritableness of your 
pride, or in some occasion for it which you yourself 
have given. I think, at any rate, that you will divide 
the responsibility with them, and that you will encom- 
pass them in a larger patience and in a broader charity 
than if you did not pray for them. | ; 

Besides all this, I believe that our prayers, flowing 
out, are like the clouds that bear rain in their bosom, 
although they are invisible until the time of the rain- 
ing. There are storms in the clearest part of the 
heavens. There is abundant moisture there, although 
it is not yet condensed and has not yet become visible. 
So I believe that our pravers may seem to float away 
like invisible moisture, and may condense and bring 
down blessings upon men to-day, to-morrow, at all 
times; we know not when. We are commanded to sow 
seeds, not knowing which will prosper; and so it is 
with our prayers for our fellow men. — 

Well, personally this should be, must be, left some 
what to the suppliant. I think that the habit of pray- 
ing for persons by name, of praying familiarly for the 
things that they seem to need, of expressing before 
God our own feelings about them, whether of condem- 
nation or of desire, tends to react most wholesomely 
upon us. I think, likewise, that it acts upon the man 
prayed for and brings down blessings upon him. 

I never take any trouble at all to go out and see 
whether the dews are going to fall at night; 1 know 
that they will fall; I know that every blade of grass 
will get its share of moisture; and I know that the 
leaves—all of them—will be drenched with the copious 
mid-summer dews. So I believe that the answers of 
God to the prayers of his people everywhere are dis- 
tilling upon men blessings like the dew. They come - 
down at night; they are to be found here, there, and 
everywhere; and, though not recognized, they are the 
divine response to the prayers of God’s people one for 
another, in obedience to the command, ‘‘ Pray for one 
another.”’ 

And now that we are to be scattered so soon (for 
this is the last time I shall meet with you this summer 
in the prayer-meeting, although I shall preach a few 
Sundays more), my fervent exhortation and injunction 
to you is, ‘‘ Pray for one another.” Pray for all whom 
you love—for the father and the mother, for the brother 
and the sister, for the neighbor, for the friend, for the 
lover, for the enemy, for all that are around about you. 
‘¢Pray for one another,” and do not pray so much for 
yourselves. Youaretoo selfish. Let yourselves alone 
a great deal more than you do. Spend your time in | 
praying for one another, and I think you will find that 
a year spent upon this new plan and in this new prac- 
tice will be a more profitable year than any other that 
you have ever known. 


—Years give to some men a finer harmony of the 
heart, but from others they take more than they give. 
Those strong hearts resemble gardens which age makes 
greener, fuller, more leafy; whereas the man of the. 
world is covered by years with dried-up and disfigured 
boughs. 
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Correspondence. 


UNWISE ECONOMY. 

‘‘Penny wise and pound foolish” is a proverb. Some 
time ago there was a great cry for money (as when is 
there not?) and much talk of retrenchment. Times were 
bard, as they always are, money scarce as usual. You 
can’t cut down the work—cut down the people. 

Ihappen to know, from outside observation only, the 
workings in one society—a Home Missionary work. It is 
needless to specify further. 

The field is enormous and increasing every day. We 
must get the wheat well grown before the enemy can 
come and sow tares; and the tremendous increase of im- 
migration is like the rushing of mighty waters. With all 
this, and a working force barely able to accomplish the 
task, there was an outcry for “retrenchment.” So one 
secretary less was appointed, or rather the two offices of 
secretary and treasurer were merged in one. Then men 
v ho lived in quiet, with small demands upon them, cried 
out that the salaries were too large—why shouldn’t these 
men live upon less? Perbaps the sum sounded large to 
those who do not know the requirements of city life, which 
remind us of the Jewish lamentation, ‘‘We have bought 
our water for money, our wood is sold unto us.” You can 
get nothing, scarcely the air you breathe, without money. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of work to be done. 
There are athousand missionaries, say. To write to each 
one would be a thousand letters a year, and quarterly four 
thousand—say, over eighty a week—besides answering ap- 
plications, considering extreme cases and acknowledging 
every donation with courtesy, even if it be but a dollar. 
Writing also to churches that want ministers, and set- 
tling serious questions that require time, and thought, and 
consultation. It will never do for these servants of the 
public to make mistakes. 

Besides this it is needful for one or other to make ex- 
tended tours, and hold personal consultation with churches 
and ministers, and with the superintendents or district 
overseers for each State. It is impossible for us outsiders 
to appreciate all the vexed questions that come up, even 
among good, hard-working Christian people. 

One has only to read an annual report—a thing which 
very féw do—to see what an amount of work, mechanical 
and mental, is involved also in that. 

(We knew, by the way, one good man who, having laid 
aside his active business, made it a matter of principle to 
read and scan the annual reports with the eye of a business 
man, and then he knew how they were managed. Most 
men take them for granted.) 

It is very easy to say, ‘‘ There is too much machinery ;” 
but those who say it never can have scanned its working. 

There is poor economy where men who conscientiously 
do their best are overworked. Any little calculation we 
have made counts every working day in the year, making 
no allowance (which would not be needed in heaven, but is 
in this world) for sickness, needed rest, illness of friends, 
family troubles and public duties. And city work in mid- 
summer is depressing, even in the best circumstances. 

There is nothing more disheartering than to see your 
work piling up about you—not yours but the work of the 
churches—and know that, with your very best efforts, it 
must fall behind; that you are losing ground, losing time, 
which can never be regained, and that through sheer ina- 
bility. And then to remember that it is the Lord’s work, 
and that to somebody he says, ‘‘Go work to-day in my 
vineyard.” Whose is this short-sighted economy ? 

OBSERVER. 


WILLING TO WORK. 
To H. W. Beecher: 

Lani a young man (28); have nv education; would 
like to get some, and to that end have taken the liberty of 
addressing you. My object in so doing is to ask you to aid 
me in getting the necessary means to carry me through a 
course of study at some theological seminary, or any other 
institution that you may think proper. My aim is not to 
get versed in Greek or Latin, but simply to get a fair 
knowledge of everything that is needful to preach Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of mankind. Having found him to 
be my Saviour, I would now like to learn how to tell others 
about him,and I think about a year diligently spent in 
study would be sufficient. I have tried in various ways to 
get so much ahead as to enable me to act independently; 
but having failed, I now come to charity, and thinking that 
one collection from your large and wealthy congregation 
would be sufficient, Ihave come to you accordingly. Please 
do not pass this by unheeded, as I am not actuated to do 
this by any selfish motives, nor yet is it only a momentary 
fancy, but an established desire, and has been the upper- 
most of my heart ever since I found Jesus, about five 
months ago. If you cannot assist me as I have stated, 
then please to recommend me to some Christian people 
where I may work as a porter or footman, where opportu- 
nity for study will be given. Where real good opportuni- 
ties may be had I would ask no other salary. 

I have taken this mode of introducing myself to you, 
thinking it the best; but will be glad to wait on you at any 
time or place you may be pleased to appoint. 


Appeals like this for help come to us almost every 


“week. We publish this because it is a somewhat typ- 


icalone. If you were to commence your ministry by 
being dependent upon a collection from achurch you 
would probably continue it and end it as you began it, 
a pauper. If God has work for you to do in the min- 
istry, he will at least so far point the way to you that 
by industry, assiduity, diligence and energy you can 


fulfill his will. The closing part of your letter is the 
best part of it, and it may be that some reader of your 
letter may give you a chance as porter or footman 
where opportunity for study will be given which may 
put you in the way of finally gratifying your ambition. 
But you must not forget that the general principle of 
life is that indicated in the text: ‘‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Editor of The Christian Union : 

DEAR Sir: I superintend a Sunday-school. Many of 
the young men who attend come down to the school with 
cigars in their mouths. Some of the good ladies in the 
church have requested me to forbid this conduct on the 
part of our scholars. I desire to respect their wishes, but 
am not sure that the young men are doing anything out 
of the way. I donot smoke myself, but many better men 
do, and seem to think ita good thing. Last year I went 
on an excursion with a ministerial party. They were 
representative men in their various denominations, and it 
is within the truth to say that one-half of them 
smoked, They did this openly, and in sight of all the 
| men and boys who congregated to see them pass. This 
occurrence led me to reconsider my former opinions, 
and to question, after all, which are right, the good wo- 
men of the church or the smoking boys of the Sunday. 
school. Now, this question ought to be settled one way 
or the other by our moral teachers. If smoking is a good 
tbing, they ought, by word as well as example, to encour- 
age the boys in their congregation to learn the habit. If 
it is a bad thing, and the Christian reformers of our time 
are right in trying to dissuade men from the habit, then, 
I say, it is a burning shame that they have not only the 
evil itself to contend with, but the example of so many of 
our leading clergymen working continually against them. 

This is a good suggestion. The Christian Union 
advises all smoking clergymen to prepare a sermon on 
the beauty and wisdom of the cigar or pipe, and preach 
it to their congregations; aud until this sermon is pre- 
pared and preached to stop smoking themselves. 


AN INDORSEMENT. 


I trust you will not consider me impertinent in asking as 
a favor the name of the writer of the article, ‘‘School or 
Business,” in The Christian Union for July 14th. I 
have two boys, whose education at or after 14 I shall 
hardly live to superintend, as I have doubtless long since 
passed my life noon. I fairly yearn over these boys when 
I think of their future, and the article in question has my 
most cordial assent and agreement from commencement 
toend. In my own case, life would have been infinitely 
harder had I never been in College. Ido not believe in 
leaving sermons for wills; my last will and testament has 
few words in it thatare not necessary; but I almost feel 
like adding that article to it as an expression of opinion. 
It is so sound—true ‘heart of oak’—that I would to God it 
might be read by every father and mother in this land. 
Yours very truly, J. A. S. 


OF MAN. 

If the interest in this subject is truly indicated by 
the sumptuousness of the volume in which the pub- 
lishers have presented Professor Dawkins’s life-long 
labor, it must be excessive : for nothing can surpass the 
elegance with which the printers have done their work. 
And we presume this indication is not misleading. 

The tenacity with which some cling to the system of 
Biblical chronology wrought out by Archbishop Usher, 
and incorporated, as if of divine authority, into the 
margins of the authorized English version of the Bible, 
together with the reckless, random and hypothetical 
statements of some men who are really of great author- 
ity in the scientific world, and of more who only aim 
to be, are calculated greatly to confuse that portion of 
the thinking public who are the friends of conservative 
progress. Recently a report of the discovery, some- 
where in Missouri, of human remains in the Cambrian 
and Silurian formations has begun to go the rounds 
of our most respectable papers, whereas the most 
credulous scientific investigator has not thought of 
assigning man to a period earlier than the Tertiary, 
which is separated by an immense geologic interval 
from the Primary period, to which the Cambrian and 
Silurian formations belong. We wonder, also, that 
Professor McWhorter, in a recent number of the 
‘‘ Princeton Review,” speaking of tbe Edenic condition 
of the human race, should not have spoken with more 
caution, not to say discernment, of the evidence re- 
specting the date of man’s arrival in the world. 
Professor Dawkins is one of the most accomplished 
as well as one of the most trustworthy investigators 
of the evidences bearing on the antiquity of man. In 
his own example he illustrates one thing which will 


1 Early Man in Britain, and his Place inthe Tertiary Period. 
By W. Boyd Dawkins, F. R.8.,etc., Curator of Manchester 
Museum, and Professor of Geology and Paleontology in 
Owens College. Illustrated. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880, 


pp. 537. $6.50. 


be a surprise to many; namely, that the doctrine of 
evolution can be made the servant of conservative 
chronology. Two or three years ago Professor 
Whitney, of Harvard College, publicly complained 
that dogmatic and unreasonable objections to the ac- 
ceptance of his evidence for the genuineness of the 
Calaveras skull, reported to have been found beneath 
the lava cap of Table Mountain, in California, were © 
urged with equal vehemence by the theologians and by 
the Darwinians. The Darwinians said the skull looked 
too much like that of a philosopher to have be- 
longed to a member of the human race at that early 
stage of development. So we find Professor Dawkins 
repeatedly throwing into the scales his deductions 
from the doctrine of evolution to outweigh the slight 
evidence upon which many authorities (especially 
the French) believe that man appeared inthe early 
part of the Tertiary epoch. 

Before remarking upon this we should note the 
natural divisions which geologists have recognized in 
the Tertiary period. Lyell divides the Tertiary 
strata into I. Eocene, II. Miocene and III. Pliocene; 
indicating by these words the gradual increase in 
the number of the specific forms of life which have 
survived from soon after the close of the Secondary 
period to the present time. Until a few years 
since most writers separated the Tertiary period from 
the present, calling that in which we now live Qua- 
ternary. But every year is adding to the evidence that 
in going back to and through the Tertiary period we 
pass no well marked boundary line, but slowly recede 
from familiar scenes of life by a very gradual process. 
Count de Saporta, for example, has shown that there 
is not a species of tree or shrub now living in Europe, 
Northern America or Northeastern Asia which did 
not have either identical species, or some closely allied 
to it, existing in the later portion of Tertiary time. 
Hence our autbor speaks of the present time as a divis- 
ion of the Tertiary, and simply annexes to Sir Charles 
Lyell’s divisions three more; viz., [V., Pleistocene, V. 
Prehistoric and VI. Historic. 

Professor Dawkins reasons that the survivals of 
species fr>m the three ‘rst divisions of the Tertiary 
have been so few, and the conditions of life were then 
so different from those now existing, that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that man, the most highly special- 
ized of all the vertebrates, should have been then upon 
the stage. He holds that only the most unequivocal 
direct evidence would suffice to overbalance this pre- 
sumptive probability, and such evidence has not yet 
been produced. Hence he maintains that man appeared 
when the larger part of existing species of mammalia 
appeared ; namely, during the Pleistocene period. This 
is represented in Europe by the high-level river gravels 
of Northeastern France and Southern England, an‘ in 
this country by the so-called Champlain epoch, when 
the high terraces of our river valleys were formed, and 
the vast deposits of sand and gravel which are so 
abundant in the Northern States were laid down. No 
attempt is made by our author to estimate in years the 
lapse of time since this occurred. But the entrance of 
man into Europe and America certainly occurred close 
upon the terminatio. of the glacial period. Man fol- 
lowed the retreat of the continental ice crop as closely 
in France and in New Jersey as he does now in Green- 
land. How long he had existed in other places re- 
mains yet to be determined. — 

One important point to which Mr. Dawkins bears 
testimony is that the earliest indications of man’s exist- 
ence in the world reveal him in full possession of 
essential human attributes, and give no indication of 
a transition state from an ape-like progenitor. The 
mystery of man’s origin is still, to the scientific mind, 
unsolved, and we presume must always remain so. 


THE REVIEWS. 


One of the most healthy features of English political life 
is the constant, candid and thorough discussion of all pub- 
he questions; in the higher Reviews the discussion is car- 
ried un by the ablest men of all parties, and principles 
rather than men are brought to the front. The Nine- 
teenth Century for July, for instance, opens with an article 
by Matthew Arnold ‘‘ On the Future of Liberalism ” which 
is characteristically lucid and characteristically severe. 
Mr. Arnold’s special interest isin the English middle class, 
whom he regards as the rulers of England, and for whose 
better political education he is interesting himself. Mr. 
Arnold’s view is not specially hopeful, for he sums up the 
present condition of English society briefly by saying 
that the upper class is materialized, the middle class vul- 
garized, and the lower class brutalized. Mr. Mallock, who 
has succeeded so well with the colloquial form, contributes 
another colloquy on ‘‘ Atheism and Repentance,” which is 
full of intellectual and human interest as his writing gen- 
erally is. Under the title of ‘‘ Modern French Art” Gerard 
Baldwin Brown points out the fact that while French art 
excels in academic elements, in technical excellence, it 
lacks originality, imagination and freedom. The most 
interesting paper in the number is that which contains 
Mr. Holyoake’s impressions of this country, under the 
title of ‘‘ A: Stranger in America,” in which some very 
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wholesome truths are told ina very friendly spirit. L’ Abbe 
Martin endeavors to show that the French clergy entertain 
no enmity toward the present Republic, that they have 
been abused by all recent governments in France, and 
that their position is one of neutrality. M. Sarcey adds 
to his former paper on the Comedie Francaise a second on 
the ‘‘ Palais Royale Theatre,” in which he _ traces 
the history of that institutiou.—To the Contempo- 
rary Review the Duke of Argyle contributes a 
delightfully written article containing the observa- 
tions of a naturalist, under the title of a ‘‘A Few 
Weeks on the Continent.’’ Dr. Hillebrand points out as 
‘‘ The Sources of German Discontent’ the loss of ideality 
in German social life and the fact that while the unity of 
Germany has been secured its fruits have been less satis- 
factory than was expected. Francois Lenormant fur- 
nishes a second article on the ‘‘ Eleusinian Mysteries,” in 
which with great research he traces step by step the order 
of exercises at the great festival. Matthew Brown, under 
the title of ‘From Faust to Mr. Pickwick,” writes a run- 
nning comment on modern English literature.——The “In- 
ternational Review” for August contains an interesting 
selection of articles by American and English writers. 
Mr. Frank Roe notes the fact that the Caucus has ap- 
peared in England and describes the part it played in the 
recent elections. Henry Cabot Lodge regards ‘* Mason’s 
Life of Milton ”’ as almost the final word to be said on that 
subject. T. F. Crane writes delightfully on “Italian Popu- 
lar Poetry,’ noting the interesting fact that it is not so 
widely separated from the higher literature of Italy as is 
the popular writing of most countries. Brooks Adams 
discovers in ‘‘The Undiscovered Country ”’ promise of 
deeper and more substantial work than Mr. Howells has 
yet done. Horace White discusses ,the nominations from 
the standpoint of an Independent and gives his allegiance 
heartily to Garfield.——The editor of the ‘‘ North Ameri- 
can Review following in line with the recent expedition to 
Central America writes interestingly of its ruined cities, 
and comments on the fact that the interest in the North 
Pole seems to be greater in this country than in the vesti- 
ges of the great civilization which preceded our own. 
Richard H. Dana discusses the ‘‘Nullity of the Emancipa- 
tion Edict,” throwing new light upon that important state 
paper. Moritz Busch concludes his delineation of ‘*Prince 
Bismarck as a friend of America and asa Statesman,” but 
throws but very little additional light on the character 
and career of his hero. There are also articles on the 
** Census Laws,” the ‘‘ Principles of Taxation,” and ‘‘ The 
Law of Newspaper Libel.” 


The Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by the 
Religion of Ancient Egypt. By P. Le Page Renouf. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) These are the Hibbert Lectures 
for 1879. Renouf is of opinion that the earliest religion of 
Egypt was monotheistic, but that the unity of the supreme 
power was for a long period capable of two interpretations, 
one the unity of a personal God, the other pantheistic 
unity. At length pantheistic unity prevailed, and out of 
it arose a multiplicity of gods, by the personification of 
the characters, attributes and offices of the Supreme pan- 
theistic God. The earliest developments of monotheism 
were noblest, and purest. He says, ‘‘It is incontestably 
true that the sublimer portions of the Egyptian religion 
are not the comparatively late result of a process of devel- 
opment or elimination from the grosser. The sublimer 
portions are demonstrably ancient; and the last stage of 
the Egyptian religion, that known to the Greek and Latin 
writers, heathen or Christian, was by far the grossest and 
most corrupt.”” With the early monotheism was a high 
standard of morals, and a belief in the retributions of a 
future life. Add to this that the earliest developments of 
art and civilization in Egypt have never been excelled, or 
even equaled in certain respects, as the great Pyramid 
and other monuments testify, and to some thinkers facts 
seem to indicate an original divine inspiration in science, 
art, and religion, from which after ages apostatized. 
Renouf quotes with approval M. de Rougé, who says, ‘‘ It is 
more than five thousand years since, in the valley of the 
Nile, the hymn began to the unity of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul, and we find Egypt in the last ages arrived 
at the most unbridled polytheism. The belief in the unity 
of the Supreme God and in his attributes as creator and 
lawgiver of man, whom he has endowed with an immor- 
tal soul, these are the primitive notions, enchased like in- 
destructible diamonds in the midst of the mythological 
superfetations accumulated in the centuries which have 
passed over that ancient civilization.”’ These are the cen- 
tral results of Renouf. His lectures, however, take a wide 
range. He considers the sources of evidence as to Egypt, 
the antiquity and character of Egyptian civilization, the 
gods of Egypt, communion with the unseen world, the 
religious books and hymns of Egypt, and the influence of 
Egypt on foreign thought, in six elaborate lectures em- 
bodying the most recent results of Egyptian explorers. 


English Conferences of Ernest Renan. Translated by 
Clara Erskine Clement. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) This little 
book will not add anything to M. Renan’s reputation, and 
adds very little to our knowledge of the history of the 
early Church. M. Renan is an artist; he is not a philoso- 
pher nor an historian. His scholarship is wide, rather 
than either thorough or profound; but he uses it always 
for artistic purposes. He employs facts asa painter em- 
ploys pigments on his palette; what will help to make a 
beautiful picture he takes; what will not serve that pur- 
pose he leaves. Hence his life of Jesus was a literary 
success, for the Four Gospels afforded abundant material 
for word painting, and the fascinated reader did not 
always stop to inquire whether his picture was historic- 
ally true, or even philosophically self-consistent; but his 
Life of Paul was a literary failure; for the Epistles Te: 
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quire for their interpretation philosophic comprehension 
and spiritual insight, and in these qualities M. Renan is 
wholly lacking. In these Conferences, or Lectures, on 
Rome and Christianity, there are two bits of descriptive 
painting that afford about all that is valuable in the book; 
his account of ancient Rome and the Jewish quarters, and 
his account of the Neronian persecution. Neither is 
exactly new, of course; but both are exceedingly vivid. 
On the other hand, dogmatism could hardly go to lengths 
more absurd than in the pages in which jhe undertakes to 
tell us just what would have happened to Christianity if 
Jerusalem had not been destroyed; and his account of the 
irreconcileable differences between Paul and Peter, de- 
rived, of course, from German rationalists, is a bit of 
purely imaginary legend, told as assertively and pointedly 
as if it had been best authenticated history. 

Geological History : Chapters from the Physical History 
of the Earth. By Arthur Nichols, F.G.S.. (Harper & 
Bros.) This is a very comprehensive summary of geolog- 
ical results, with glimpses at geological methods. Tbe 
styleis graphic and interesting, though a novice in geology 
would be often confused by the arrangement and the fre- 
quent promise to explain or enforce some statement fur- 
ther on. It seems to us that the natural order in which to 
treat geology is to begin with the present earth and trace 
the changes backward; show how the glacial epoch modi- 
fied the earth’s surface, then how the latest strata were 
derived from earlier strata and from organic remains, and 
these from still earlier. On this plan the certainties of 
geology would come at the beginning of the book, while 


and about the condition of the interior of the earth, and 
especially about the original fire-mist, would be reserved 
‘for the closing chapters. On the contrary, Mr. Nichols, 
like so many other writers, begins with the éarlier and 
least known in an unwise endeavor to follow the chrono- 
logical order. Our author is generally cautious and guard- 
ed in his statements, which makes us wonder the more at 
his show of absolute knowledge about the amount of rain- 
fall when the earth was yet too bot for the formation of 
stratified rocks (p. 37), and also at his confidence that ‘‘ for 
innumerable ages man lived the life of a wild beast” 
(p. 280). The book is not confined to physical history, but 
has an elaborate chapter on the origin of species, under 
the title ‘*The Continuity of Life,” and another on the 
history of civilization, under the title ‘‘ Fossil Man.” Per- 
haps the best single chapter is that on ‘‘Glacial Periods.” 
The work will not take the place of more extended treat- 
ises, but furnishes an excellent review text-book. 

Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By Charles W. 
Bardsley. (New York: R. Worthington.) In this attract- 
ive volume Mr. Bardsley, of the Harleian Society, London, 
has brought together a great deal of entertaining informa- 
tion about names, the result of an extensive study of Eng- 
lish church records. Some very interesting facts are 
brought out. There were, it seems, no Scriptural names in 
England before the Norman conquest. The first effect of 
that conquest was to drive out of use the old Saxon names, 
and as a result there was such a scarcity of Christian 
names that these latter were subjected to all sorts of vari- 
ations. John becomes the parent of such names as Jack, 
Jacock, Littlejohn and Micklejohn, while William is trans- 
formed into Wilkin, Will, Wilcock and Wilmot. Between 
1150 and 1550 English nomenclature was revolutionized. 
The printing of the Geueva Bible in 1560 was followed by 
its immediate popularity throughout England, and for 
seventy years pious parents went to its pages for their 
children’s names. This was the ‘‘ Hebrew period” in no- 
menclature, and many were the victims of ;misdirected 
piety. When one reads of Adab and Zillah Pickles, of 
Vashni Wilkinson, Hareph Crawshaw, Barzillai William- 
son, and Jehoiada Rhodes, one cannot help sympathizing 
with the unfortunates compelled to bear about these cum- 
bersome foreign appellations. ‘‘ Mahershalalhashbaz” was 
doubtless glad to be abbreviated into ‘“‘Hash.’’ Faith, 
Hope, Charity, Patience, Honor, Experience, have a sweet- 
ness of their own; but what can be said of More-fruit, 
Free-gift, Safe-on-High, Sorry-for-Sin, Search-the-Script- 
ures, Learn-Wysdome! Altogether this volume has not 
only entertaining qualities but a positive historic value. 

A Practical Treatise on Sea-Sickness. Its Symptoms, 
Nature and Treatment. By Geo. M. Beard, A. M., M. D. 
(E. B. Treat.) This is the most exhaustive and satisfactory 
monograph we have ever seen on this malady, which is 
such a terror to those who go down to the seain ships. 
Surely Dr. Beard has rendered signal service if he can 
mitigate the distress of sea-sickness. The evidence is am- 
ple and conclusive that sea-sickness is a functional disease 
of the nervous system, that the cause is purely physical or 
mechanical, and that in the majority of cases it can be pre- 
vented or greatly relieved by proper treatment. While the 
author’s plan of treatment is, in the main, the same as Dr. 
Lente’s and Dr. Barker’s, we agree with him in preferring 
bromide of sodium to potassium. The point emphasized so 
strongly, that sea-sickness is an evil, always an evil, and 
never beneficial, is well taken, and cannot be urged upon 
the notice of all too often. The popular idea that sea- 
sickness is beneficial no doubt had its origin, like so many 
others, in the inability of the medical profession to provide 
a suitable remedy. Let us hope that day is past. At least, 
let us give the plan of prevention a fair trial. 

The Throat and its Functions in Swallowing, Rreathing, 
and the Production of the Voice. By Louis Elsburg, 
A.M.,M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This little book of 
sixty pages, being a lecture delivered in the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, as one of a course of 
popular science lectures, was wel] adapted to the occasion. 
While not evidencing much originality, the illustrations 
are apt and truthful to nature. The portion of the lecture 


devoted to Sound is specially good, 


the guesses about the formation of the unstratified rocks | 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm has published her autobiog- _ 
raphy. 

—Walt Whitman is better of his late severe illness in 
Canada. 

—A congress of Polish historians was to take place at 
Cracow on the 19th of July. 

—A history of Siam is in hand by Sir _——— Knox, late 
British Consul at Bangkok. 

—Mr. Longfellow is dividing his summer between Port- 
land, Maine, and Nahant, Mass. 

—Dr. Edward Eggleston’ s novels of Western life are be- 
ing translated one by one into Dutch. 

—Mr. G. P. Lathrop is amusing himself during his sum- 
mer vacation by writing a couple of novels. 

—A little book on ‘‘ Deaconesses in the Church of Eng- 
land ” is nearly ready at Griffith & Farran’s. : 

—Mrs. Brown, the mother of ‘‘ Artemus Ward,” is still 
living at a good old age at Waterford, Maine. 

—Increased facilities are to be afforded for the consulta- 
tion of the valuable library in Lambeth Palace, London. 

—Mr. Bancroft hopes to have his History of the United 
States, which 'was begun in 1825, completed in October 
next. 

—‘*Once a Week, the periodical started by Charles 
Dickens in connection with Bradbury & Evans, has ceased 
to exist. | 

—The issue of the ‘‘ Publisher's Weekly ’' for July 24th 
is an ‘‘educational number,” very full of titles, news, etc. , 
respecting school books. 

—A catalogue and index to the legal treasures in the 
New York State Library at Albany is under way, which 
it will take two years to complete. 

—A recent number of the ‘‘ Physician and Patient ’’ has 
a judicious article discriminatingly recommending the use 
ot the bicycle on hygienic grounds. 

—The Rev. Minot J. Savage is nowin London, and a 
new work by him on ‘The Ethical Bearings of Evolu- 
tion ”’ is there to be published by Trubner. 

—Mr. Bret Harte has been passing a few weeks with 
Mr. Froude at his Devonshire home, and is said to be at 
work on a novel of English life in that shire. 

—Mr. Leslie Stephen’s study of Sterne in the July num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine”’ is one of the best of recent 
literary essays, and should not be overlooked. 

—Mrs. Estella Delmonte Lewis’s tragedy of ‘‘Sappho”’ 
has reached a fifth edition in England, where it was orig- 
inally published. The author is an American lady. 

—A history of the First Church, Boston, bas been written 
by Mr. Arthur B. Ellis, and will be published by Hall and 
Whiting of that city in October, to subscribers, at $5.00 a 
copy. 

—The author of the ‘“‘ Age Temptation of American 
Christians” is understood to be the Rev. Charles A. Will- 
iams, a Presbyterian clergyman living at Geneva, Wis- 
consin. 

—Mr. Masson’s ‘‘ Life of Milton” is rightly called ‘‘ stu- 
pendous ” by the London ‘*‘ Spectator,’ and it will forever 
remain a complete and exhaustive work upon its subject. 
It is in six volumes. 

—A classified catalogue is in preparation of topographical 
works in the British Museum relating to great Britain and 
Ireland. It will contain about 13, 000 entries, with indexes 
of persons and places. 

—Professor Fraser, the editor of the works of Berkeley, 
and now at work upon a Locke, has announced his inten- 
tion of writing an exhaustive work on the ‘* Life and Writ- 
ings of David Hume.” 

—Professor Stanley Jevons is at work upon an index to 
the literature of logic. No better service can be rendered 
to the intellectual world than by careful indexes to the 
hterature of a given subject. 

—The library of Professor Mommsen, burned a short. 
time since, contained about 40,000 volumes. Five MSS., 
borrowed from the libraries of Breslau, Heidelberg and 
Vienna, all rare and precious, were also harmed. 

—The papers on Colorado and New Mexico, by Mr. A. A. 
Hayes, Jr., which have been appearing of late in ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Magazine,” are to be brought out in book form by the 
same publishers, with much new matter added. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Transcript’’ has just celebrated its fiftieth 
birthday. It is a prosperous newspaper, and has long oc - 
cupied the foremost place in the rank of great evening 
dailies. The presend editor is Mr. William H. Hovey. 

—Work on the addition to the Astor Library, in New 
York city, is going steadily forward, and when it is com- 
pleted the entire building will havea storage capacity for 
300,000 volumes. The income of the Library is steadily 
increasing. 

—During the last year the American and British and 
Foreign Bible Societies, at Constantinople, sent out into 
various parts of Turkey 80,045 copies of the Scriptures, 
entire or in part; and about 10,000 copies of religious 
books and tracts were also distributed from the same 
agency. 

—Miss Amelia B. Edwardes’s admirable novel, ‘‘ Lord 
Brackenbury,’’ has been appearing simultaneously in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Graphic,” the ‘‘Sidney Mail,” ‘‘ Harper’s 
Bazar,” the ‘‘ Russian Illustrated News,’’ and ‘‘ Hallberg- 
er’s Magazine” of Stuttgart, and is also to be published in 
two or three bound-volume forms. 

—Mr. George Ellis, publisher, of 101 Milk street, Boston, 
has issued a large edition of Prof. Ezra Abbott's exhaust- 
ive discussions on the ‘‘ External Evidence of the Author- 
ship of the Book of John,’ most of which have already 
appeared in the pages of the ‘‘ Unitarian Review.”” Com- 
plimentary letters from eminent scholars at home and 
abroad have been addressed to Dr. Abbott regarding his 
work, and the book will be glaily received as a valuable 


contribution to the Jiterature of the subject. 
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Aveust 11, 1880. 


THE CHRISTZTAN UNION. 


OF THE WEEK. 


of all new publications delivered 
- the Edi orial Rooms of this paper be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent dasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are able 
in all cases | 
HENRY Hout & Co. 
“Troublesome Daughters.”’ A novel. By 
L. B. Walword. Price $1. 


T. B. PeTerRson & BROS. 


“Clorinda.’’ Translation from the French 
of Emile Zola. Paper 75c. 


G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons. 
“The Octagon Club. A Story. By E. M. H. 
Paper 
A. 5. BARNES & Co. 
“ Practical Lessons in English.”” By J. M. B. 
Sill, $1. 
Witson & JONES, CHICAGO. 
‘*The Prophetic Numbers.” By John Col- 


lom. 
LEE & SHEPARD. 


Stories: **Man Proposes,” $1; No. 13 Rue 
Marlot,’”’ by Champlin Virginia, 50c.; ** From 
Madge to Margaret,’’ by Carroll Winchester, 


ROBERTS BROS. 

**Salvage.’’ (No Name Series.) $2. ‘‘Crusoe 
in New York” and other stories by Edward 
E. Hale. $1. 

GEORGE MUNRO. 

Reprints: ** Bonnie Leslie,’’ by Mrs. Herbert 
Martin, 10c.; ‘* De Rohan,”’ by Eugene Sue, 
20c ; ** St. Olave’s,”’ by Eliza Tabor, 20c.; **Les- 
lie Tyrrell,’’ by Georgiana M. Craik, 10c.; 
“The Romance of a Brave Man,’’ by Edmond 
About, 20c. 

MAGAZINES, Etc.—What Shall the End Be? 
American Journal of Science, Rufus Ander- 
son, Guide to Holiness, Quarterly Report 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, Interna’ 
tional Lesson Monthly, Baptist Missionary 
Gardener's Monthly, L’Art, 2Edinburgh Re- 
view, Homiletic Monthly, Kansas City Re- 
view. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY. 
THE 


REPUBLICAN TEXT-BOOK 


FOR THE 


CAMPAIGN OF 1880. 
A Full History of General James A. 
Garfield’s Public Life. 


WITH OTHER POLITICAL INFORMATION 
By B. A. HINSDALE, A. M. 


PRESIDENT OF HIRAM COLLEGE. 


A text-book for Republican voters, 
prepared especially for the campaign 
of 1880, at General Garfield’s desire, by 
Professor Hinsdale, President of Hiram 
College, Ohio. Professor Hinsdale suc- 
ceeded General Garfield in that position, 
and has been his life-long personal and 
political friend. Probably no other 
writer on General Garfield’s life and 
times has had so good opportunities as 
President Hinsdale to know and study 
the views, character, and purposes of 
General Garfield. 

The publishers add the following letter 
from Hon. Marshall Jewell, which suffi- 
cieutly stamps the ‘‘ Republican Text- 
book,” as authorized by the Aetione 
Republican Committee: 


* New York, July 3, 1880. 


* President B. A. Hinsdale, author of ‘The Repub- 
lican Text-book for the campaign of 1880,’ is an in- 
timate personal friend ot General Garfield, of many 
years’ standing. He has devoted much ‘time and 
labor to making his book atull and authentic com- 
pendium of usetul political information. It is well 
ce a to popluar reading, and will be found espe- 
cially usetul to political speakers and writers. e- 
lieving that its circulation in the coming campaign 
will do great good, we take pleasure in commending 


it to the public. 
‘**MARSHALL JEWELL, 
* Chairman Republican National Committee. 
8. W. DORSEY, 
** Secretary Republican Committee,”’ 
One volume, octavo. Paper, price, 50 cts. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on recipt ot price. 


1 APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1.3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


Superior Music for Schools, Devo- 
tional Meetings, Singing Classes, Musical 
Conventions, etc. Catalogue and Specimen 
Pages sent free on application. 

GOOD AS GOLD, the newest Sunday 
School Song Book published by them, is con- 
sidered by many the best. 


$30 per 100 in Boards; 35cts. each by mail, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


THE NEW NO NAME. 


SALVAGE. 


Being the fifth volume of the Second Series of No 
Name novels, unitorm with “Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece,” 12th edition, The Colonel's Opera Cloak,” 
llth edition, “His Majesty, Myself,’’ 10th edition, 
**Mrs. Beauchamp Brown,”’ 6th edition. 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


CRUSOE IN NEW YORK, 


and Alib Laila, A Civil Servant, Nicolette and Au- 
cassin, The Lost Palace, The Western Ginevra, Max 
Keesler’s Horse-car, The Modern Psyche, stories by 
Edward E. Hale, ‘dedicated, with the author’s 
thanks, to those kind readers who have followed 
his earlier stories and have been so tolerant that 
they were willing to ask for more.’”’ One volume, 
uniferm with “The Man Without a Country,” ** His 
‘Level Best,” etc. Price, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


yu st issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 


POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
trom original designs. Fourteenth Thousand. Revise 
and Corrected. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Edge. Price 
$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. Claxton & Co.,Phila. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Advere 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


PPARATUS AND FURNITURE for 

Schools and Colleges. 

New and improved styles of Seating for Public 
Halls, Lecture Rooms, &c. 

Manutacturers of the Triumph Dovetailed School 
Desks, Blackboards, Eureka Liquid Slating, Reward 
Cards, Medals, Aids to School Discipline, &c., &c. 
Send for sample Alpha Dustless Crayon. Our new 
catalogue of Educational and useful articles contain- 
ing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations mailed for 2 
cents in stamps. Catalogue Sunday-school Furniture 
free to any address. 

Baker. Pratt & Co., School and Hall Furnishers, No. 
19 Bond St., New York. 


EDUCATION AL. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 


15, 1880. 
GEO. W COOK, Pu.D., Principal. 


VERVIEW ACADEMY, 

Athorou inane ake school for boys, 
combining Study, “Military Drill, and Recrea- 
tion in due proportion. Descriptive Pamphlet, with 
Chart of Requisitions for College admission, sent on 
receipt of x cents postage. OTIS BISBEE, 
A.M., Principal 


ASSAR COLLEGE, 
Peughkeepsie, N. Y.. 


For the Liberal Education of Women. Ex- 
aminations for entrance, Sept. Cc sent 
on application to DEAN, Register. 


LMIRA 


Under care of the Synod of Geneva. 
This isin all respects a College of the first rank 
tor women. Its accommodations are superior, and 
it has sufficient endowment to afford the best ad- 
vantages at very moderate expense. Next session 


opens Sept. 8th. 
Rev. A. W, COWLES. D._D: 


ALTON ACADEMY, 
Walton, N. Y. 

Instruction in Higher English, Classics, Modern 
Languages,etc. Tuition and board $50 per term of 
fourteen weeks. Fall term commences August 23. 
1980. Send tur Catalogue. S. COMSTOCK, Prin. 


SEMINARY. 

Boston Ave. and 167th St. N. Y. City. 
A boardiug and day schoul for young ladies; com- 
biniug the advantages of city and country. Thor- 
ough instruction. oderate prices. Highest refer- 
ences. Address REV. EDWIN JOMNSON. 


H€E MISSES GRAHAM (SUCCESSORS 
to the Misses fureen) tormerly of No. 1 #th Av 
reo nglish and French BOARDING 
AN HOOL for yours on TUESDA 
SEPT’: Ne. 635TH A Y. Cit This 
established in es-continane the careful training 
and thorough instruction in every ag ening tor 
which it has hitherto been so tavorably known 


OLBROOK’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Sing Sing, N. Y, 
Re-opens Tuesday evening, September l4th. Ad- 


dress 
REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, Pu. D. 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, New 
ung men and boys thoroughly 
or e RS olleges, Scientific Schools, and 


REV. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal. 


for Business. 


B= 
erican and For eig 
For every of or high, 
tly for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
dates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled should have *‘Application 
J. CHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretar 


14th St., near University P1., 


HAMBERSBURG ACADEMY. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Healthy location; easy of access; thorough instruc- 
tion; kind care of boys; homelike surroundings. 
Open September 8. For full information address 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph.D., Prin. 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 
Location 300 feet above the river; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty. Grounds nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit, Caretul per- 
sonal attention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
lege. French!spoken in the family. Especial atten- 
tion to Drawing, Painting, etc., and Botany and the 
Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. Arthur V. Ab- 
bott. Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, 
Principal. 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY .— 
The Thirtieth year of this —— and day 
school tor young ladies will commence Sevtember 
22. Applications for pred a | can be made at 138 

ARLES E. WEST, Principal. 


M®**: HYDE’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
CIR LS. 
Norwich, New York, 
Fall term begins Sept. 7, 188. For Circulars apply 
to J. G HYDE, Norwich, New York. 


ISS FULLER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German Boarding & Day School 
For Young Ladies and Children, 
46 Stockton Avenue, Alleghany City, Pa., re-opens 
September 22d. Circulars sent on application. 


Prenghtt Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y. 
For circulars address Col. C.J right, A.M. , Prin. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Monttort. ; 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Will- 
iamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
ESTABLISHED IN 184°. 

A First-class Private Schoo! for Boys, with Pre- 
paratory, Classical,and English Courses. The Pre- 
paratory Course is designed tor young pupils, and 
Bel tor the Classical or English Courses of the 

nstitute. The Classical Course gives thorough prep- 
aration for our best Colleges. The English Course 
prepares for Scientific Schools or Business. Experi 
enced teachers, healthful location, large 
and ball- ground, a good gymnasium, and mountains 
and mountain streams at hand. Fall Term opens 
Thursday, Sept. 2d, 180. For Catalogue and full 
information, address 

BENJ. F. MILLS, A. M., Principal. 


AUBURNDALF, Mass., near Boston. 


* The brightest, most home- like and most progress- 
ive boarding-school I ever JUNE. 


| FOR YOUNG 


This school aims at The Education of Girle from the 
Practical Side. How shall we best fit them as we find 
them, to be strong, useful, practical, happy women? 
It tries to do this— 


Ist—By special care of the health. Students receive 
the dailv attention of a lady physician and her in- 
struction with constant reference to their scho-l-lite. 
Useless test examinations and like nervous exhaust- 
ives are avoided. Frequentexcursions combine illus 
tration with pleasant diversion. - 

2d—By Thorough Instruction in a Broadly - Planned 
Course of Stwly, quite above the grade of most semina- 
ries, or = special courses to meet special cases. 

3d—By andiwork Departments. Boston spec — 

instruct cookery, dress-cutting, millinery, 
needlework and other unusual branches deemed uae. 
tul for women, whether ever required for seit- support 
or not. 

4th—By its Thoroughly Home-like Character. A judi- 
cious motherly care takes for the most part the place 
of given rules. 

Expense $350, for school year beginning Sept. 16. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Send for catalogue, and mention Christian Union. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Wore este 


r ASS., 
begins its 25th year, Sept. 9th h, 1880. Rank, first class; 
selection of studies the most practical ; situation 
picturesque and healthful. Ap = Reg circular and 
tacts to C. B. METCALF, A, M., 


ENOX ACADEMY, 
Lenox, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Founded in 1803. Reopens Sept. 15th, 1880. Address 


the Principas 
HARLAN H. BALLARD, Lenox, Mass. 


esleyan Female College, Wilmington, 

el. Pleasant home, modern conveniences 
healthtul city. Two degrees conte rred,or select cours- 
$i 50 per cent.increase ot boarders last yr. Netcharge 
90 a year. Forty Lage 4 vear begins Sept.9. For 


address Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, A. M., Pres, 


HEATON SEMINARY 
Will begin its forty-fitth year September 2d. 
Address MISS A. E. STANTION, Principal, 
Norton, Mags. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Boston, Mass. 
The 27th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 29th, 188v. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, apply to Rev. GEO. 
GANNETT, Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


STREET SEMINARY, 

Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Prin’s. This old 
est and largest Boarding and Day School in Philadel- 
commence its 3lst year at 1615 Chestnut St, 

pt. 


School for Girls, 
Bethiehem, Pa. 
School year begins September 15th, oes 
of scholars limited. For circulars addre 
MISS FANNY I. WALSH. Principal. 


Number 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
West Lebanos, N. H. 

A Boarding School for Ladies, unrivaled in situa- 
tion, ainple in facilities, thorough, Christian, home- 
like, and less expensive than any other school of the 
same grade. Send tor our new Triennial catalogue 
and report of the 25th Anniversary, and correspond 

with HIRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 

1880. 


ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
FOR SELECT NUMBER OF BOYS. 
Coruwall-on-the-liudson, N. Y. 

Elementary Branches, Higher English, Mathemat 
ics and Classics. 
Instruction with lectures in the Natural Sciences. 
French and German spoken and written. 
Location healthtul and beautiful, near West Point. 
Elevation 800 feet; neighboring mountains 1600 
feet, 
Grounds twelve acres; mountain land 100 acres. 
Graduates enter best colleges, scientific schools 
or business. 
Fifteenth year will begin Sept. 16. 

O. COBB, A. M., Principal. 


UNGERT? RD = INSTI- 


Students Attea: tor College here are admitted at Am- 
herst, Williams, Dartmouth, Hobart, Brown, Syra- 
cuse, Madison and Rochester without further cramina- 
tion. Free scholarships at Amherst, Hobart, Hamilton, 
Brown and Madison. Students wishing to ot for 
College or Polytechnic School should send tor Cata- 
logue. Address 
ALBERT B. WATKINS, Ph.D., Principal. 


New YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 


Hospital for Women. 

The regular,Winter Session (eighteenth 
begin Oct. Ist, 1880, and continue six months. Dai 

clinics are held in the college, and the Hospital ref 
joining gives special! advantages tor practical Obstet- 
rical studies, unsurpassed by any other school. In 
addition the daily clinics at the 
Hospital, and,the Ward’s Island Homeopathic Hospi- 
tul are open to all students. For further particulars 


address 
J. M. SCHLEY, M.D.. Secreta 
1 East 42d dercet, New York City 


BINGHAMTON LADIES’ COLLEGE 


AAD 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND ORATORY, 
(WITH PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.) 
Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A. M., President. 
Binghamton, Broome Co., N, Y. 


73 Randolph Street, ; 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


Opens September 15th, $300, 


ORWICH U TY, 
t., Scientificand Military Col- 
lege. Expenses moderate. Send for circular. 


Bridgeport, Conn., 
ladies, will reopen Sep. 15, 1880. Preparation 
for Vassar and other colleges a specialty. Anne J. 
Stone, Mariana B. Slade, Mrs. C. Knowles Fitch. 


aven. Ct. 
L. CADY'S English, French and German 
Day School tor Young Ladies and 
Misses. Send tor circular. 


ILLSI OOL. 
| oys, at Norwalk, Ct. 
Furnishes + olen’. instruction, home comforts and 
constant care. Opens Sept. 6th. 
Address the Principal, Dr. J. C. FITCH. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Stamford, Conn, 
Healthful Location, Ample Grounds. 
Careful Training, Thorough Instruction. 
43d Year begins Septemceer 13th. 


OUNG LADIES SEMINARY, 
Middletown, Conn. 
A school that lays claim to especial excellence of 
advantages; among which are thorough instruction 
by a full corps of superior teachers; completeness of 
courses of instruction; caretul intellectual, moral and 
social training; generous and wholesome table; 
beauty and salubrity of location. 
$300 a year. Noextras except music and painting. 
Refer to the Rev. Dr. Abbott, Editor of the Christian 
Union. For other references see circular. 


Rev. B. A. SMITH, M.A., MRS. E. M. R. SMITH, 
Principals. 


ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND GIRLS, 
Weodnide, Harttord, ct. 

The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. First 

class residence and school-house; extensive grounds. 

A thoroughly home school with superior instructions 

in English, classical apd modern languages and 


music. 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
Boston, Mass, 

Elocution, in all its departments, taught by com- 
petent instructors. Full course two years (three 
hours daily, five days in the week); shorter course of 
ONE YEAR for those who are limited as to time. For 
circulars apply to R. R. RAYMOND, 

1 SOMERSET St., Boston, Mass. Principal 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees oniy $3 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9, Fal! Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B.RICKE. 


COLLEGE, MARIETTA, 

Ohio. In succestul operation 45 years. Has 

graduated 498 Students. Two College courses of four 

years each. A thorough Dep't. The next 

term begins Sept. 9. WS, President. 
Marietta, O., July, 198) 


LORIDA SELECT HOME SCHUOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

School year begins Oct.18. Combines thorough prep- 
aration for college or business with adequate physic- 
al training and the moral culture of a Christian 
home. For terms apply to Mis. MARY E. ©. WYETH, 
or GEO. B. MacLELLAN, A. M., Box 434, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


CLERGYMAN and his wife, living in a bean- 
tiful New England town, would take into their 
house two young ladies or little girls for care and 
instruction. Unusual tacilities for German, French 
and Music, and a specialty made of English Litera- 
ture and History if desired. Address “* W.,” care 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 0 Broadway, New York. 


VISITING GOVERNESS. WITH REF. 
erences to suit the most exacting, wants to 
make engagements for the coming school year. 
Specialties: Higher Mathematics, Literature, French, 
German and Music. Unu “es success guaranted to 
taithful pupils. Address “E. M 
Union,” New York City. 


EFORE FIXING ON A BOARDING 
School tor your son or Daugchrer, please address 
tor circular, THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N. J. 


’care ot “Christian 


He 6 — FOR BOARD AND TUITION ONE 

ool year in Dr. WARRING’S MILITA- 
RY BOARDING SCHOOL, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
While terms are low, the school is of the first grade. 


Send for with references 
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PLONEER HOMES ON THE PRAIRIES 
By THE Rev. RICHARD CORDLEY. 


HAVE often been asked, Which is the best 

for a homestead: the woods or the prairies? I 
have always said that, for a man without money, the 
woods were the best. If he has an axe he can build 
his house, clear and fence his land and secure fuel 
with almost no outlay of money. On the prairie the 
lumber for fence and cabin must be imported from 
Chicago and paid for in cash. But for these hin- 
drances, whick every man encounters at the very 
outset, a man could make as good a farm on the 
prairie in two years as he can make in the woods in 
ten. 

But in the more recent settlement of prairie re- 
vions these difficulties have been met. The fence diffi- 
culty has been met by the herd law, by which every man 
is compelled to take care of his cattle instead of his 
corn. Instead of spending several hundred dollars in 
fencing lumber he buys a coil of rope, and ‘* pickets ” 
his stock out on the prairie. Or, if he have a large 
herd, he hires a boy to watch them. So a man may 
ake a homestead anywhere, and plow and plant at 
once. You may travel a hundred miles with great 
fields of grain on either side of you and not a fence 
between. The herd law is such that each county 
can adopt or reject it; but, so far as I know, no 
county having once adopted it has ever gone back to 
fences. 

But how can a poor man get ahome? What substi- 
tute do the prairies offer for tbe log cabin of the back- 
woods? Many substitutes have been attempted. The 
simplest and the best known, perhaps, is the ‘‘ dug- 
out.”” A man finds a hillside on his farm and digs a 
cellar in the bank. Hecovers this cellar with poles and 
hay, and then puts over it the soil he has taken out, 
and rounds it off to turn the rain. Sometimes he sods 
the roof, and these houses look like green mounds on 
the prairie. The front side is on a level with the 
ground and is furnished with a door and window. In- 
side they may be lined with cloth and made quite room- 
like. They afford a good shelter from the cold, and, if 
well built, a fair shelter from the rain. But they are 
under ground, and, except in cold weather, are damp 
and clammy. They meet the necessities of shelter, but 
they are not ten pting; andthe memory does not twine 
itself around them as it does around the old log cabin. 
So far as I know, poetry has never sung their praises. 

But the prairie has developed another rival to the 
log cabin which bids fair to make a better race. This 
is the ‘‘sod house.”” To my mind heretofore the sod 
house has been a mere dirt house, a hollow pile of 
dirt, without form or comliness. But in a recent trip 
among them I have seen many that are both tasteful 
and shapely. To build a sod house aman goes on to 
the prairie with his team and breaking plow, and turns 
a straight smooth sod some three or four inches thick. 
This sod is very tough. When sufficient has been 
turned over the sod is cut into squares and Jaid up in 
a wall as though it were flat stones. Door frames 
and window frames are set in as the wallrises. When 
the height of one story is reached a small timber is 
set up at each end, and a ridge-pole placed upon them, 
and thetsod wall built up or into the gable. On this 
ridge there rest smaller poles for rafters, and on these 
sod is laid in courses, the courses overlapping each 
other like shingles, ‘‘so many inches to the weather.” 
Some of these houses were rude, shapeless affairs, 
just as I had imagined; but very many were as square 
and plumb as a stone house could be, and the roof pro- 
jecting all around they presented a much more taste- 
ful appearance than the average log cabin. The only 
money outlay so far has been for windows and doors— 
not more than ten dollars, perhaps. If such a house 
be properly put up the roof will turn rain for a long 
time and the walls will stand for years. 

Inside one may ‘‘sweeten to taste.” In the ruder 
huts the walls are left uncovered. In others some are 
covered with cheap cloth, some with building paper 
and wall paper pasted over it, while some are plas- 
tered and made as comfortable as any room need to 
be. Once inside, you would not know but you were 
in a stone or brick house. Then you will sometimes 
find elegant furniture, the remains of better days; 
sometimes a piano and the skill to play it; choice 
books, which indicate literary tastes; the latest pa- 
pers and magazines, which show that the inmates 
keep abreast of the times. 

Of course there are a great many rude people, and 
rough people, and desperate characters on the fron- 
tier. But it would surprise one who has never seen it 
to know how many families of high education and re- 
finement, and from elegant surroundings, are living 
in these sod houses. Having lost aJl in the great 
revulsion, they have come out on to these prairies 
to get a new start and make a new home, No won- 


der, with such skill and taste, they make even the 
sod house assume an attractive form, and will soon 
make the prairie bud and blossom like the rose. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

To my childish sight and palate the perfection of all pud- 
dings was that which came out of the mold a trembling 
mass known as “‘ batter pudding.” Delicate, creamy-hued, 
it could be nicely sliced and served with liquid sauce. I 
r: vert to it now with admiration. Alas! could I but suc- 
cessfully imitate it. My attempts hitherto have resulted 
in damage to my culinary reputation, in apologies on my 
part and forbearance on that of my friends. There is a 
result, to be sure, in the pudding-bag, but oh! no quiver- 
ing, quaking, cohesive compound, but disintegration, a 
mixture of solidity and moisture—a failure. I know that 
in this family dish five eggs were used to a quart of milk, 
but the quantity of flour I cannot ascertain. Some say 
tbat they ‘‘use their juigment.’’ I prefer to use just the 
right amount of flour. Cook-books conflict; my second- 
hand housekeeper’s recipe says so many tablespoonfuls, 
but forgets to say whether they should be evened, rounded 
or heaped. Will you, then, kindly tell me the right pro- 
portions for a batter puddiog and the length of time for 
boiling it, and oblige a long-time reader of your valuable 
department? L. E. 8. 

There is a difficulty about giving the exact quantity of 
flour, owing to the different qualities of flour. Of some 
flour much less is required, and a receipt founded on a 
medium quality of ordinary flour would be useless for a 
first quality of the ‘‘new process”’’ four. With this pref- 
ace, which accounts for the ‘‘judgment’’ required by 
some receipts, we give two rules for boiled batter pudding; 
the first is that taught in the South Kensington cooking 
school, London; the second, a Boston rule: 


AN ENGLISH RULE.—Half a pound of flour, salt, two 
eggs. one pint of milk. Mix the salt well with the flour; 
break the two eggs in the flour and beat well together, 
then add, by degrees, one pint of milk, stirring smoothly 
all the time until the batter is well mixed. Let the batter 
stand for one hour and then put it into a well-butter:d 
mold and set the mold into a kettle of boiling water, 
where it must boil continuously one hour. When served 
it should be put on a hot dish. 


Boston RULE.—Take one cup of flour and add to it 
gradually one quart of sweet milk; then stir in one tea- 
spoonful of salt and six well-beaten eggs. Turn this into 
the pudding-cloth, and tie tight, leaving room for it to 
swell one-third. Boil twe hours. Serve with liquid sauce. 
Great care must be taken in boiling puddings to have the 
water boiling when you put the pudding in, and to keep it 
boiling all the time. Steaming is the safer way. When 
boiling always keep a kettle of boiling water to fill up, as 
it boils away from the pudding. For a pudding-cloth get 
three-qusrters of a yard of drilling. Keep an old saucer 
in the bottom of the kettle to save the pudding from burn- 
ing. 


The following may not be a scientific definition of the 
word “ eygre’’ (Webster gives it as eger or eagre), but there 
is a good descriptiun of the thiug itself in ‘‘ John Halifax” 
when John rescues Mr. March and Richard Brithwood 
from the wreck of their boat: 

‘** What is that?’ he cried, suddenly pointing to a new 
sight, which even I had not often seen on our river. It 
was a mass of water, three or four feet higb, which came 
surging along the mid-stream upright as a wall. 

*** Tt is the eger; I’ve often seen it on Severn, when the 
swift seaward current meets the spring tide. Look what 


a crest of foam it has, like a wild boar’s mane. We often 
call it the river-boar.’ ; 

*** But it’s only a big wave.’ 

Big enough toswamp a boat, though.’’’ J. H. B. 


M. P. A.—Mr. E. P. Roe was not a teacher in Kimball 
Institute, nor does he know that any member of his fam- 
ily taugbt there. 


How can lilies of the valley be made to bloom in winter? 


Poung Folks. 


FRANK AND THE CANNIBALS. 


By Louise STOCKTON. 


he THINK it would be nice to have a tea-party,” 
said Grace. 

Frank was cutting a stick, and for a moment made 
no reply ; butas his knife was not only dull, but broken, 
he threw the stick away, shut the knife, put it in his 
pocket, and then said : 

** Oh, I don’t like tea-parties! Letus go to the beach 
and see if any of the men are going turtle-fishing.” 

Grace looked at her cousin, and then at a wooden 
box standing on a little table under a palm tree. She 
wanted to please Frank, but the prettiest dishes in the 
world were in the box, and it had just come from the 
United States as a present! 

“Tam sure mamma would give us something nice 
for a party,” she said. 

What?” asked Frank. 


‘‘ Well,” she answered, speaking very slowly, ‘‘some 


yams—you like them—and some fish, and some cake, 


-and some candied fruit.” 


‘I don’t care for all that,’ replied Frank; ‘ come, 
let us go to the beach.” 

Grace turned to follow him, but at that moment her 
twin sister, Rose, came running out of the house. 

**Oh Grace, Grace!” she cried, ‘‘old Verani has sent 
mamma two little pigs all ready for roasting, and 
she says we may show cousin Frank how we cook 
them.” 

“Tf you ain’t the funniest girls I ever saw!” ex- 
claimed Frank. ‘‘ First you think I want to play tea- 
party, and now you want me to cook. I don’t believe 
you ever played with a boy in all your life before. We 
don’t care for dishes and doll-babies, and as for kitchen- 
work—no, I thank you.” 

** We always played with Will Sullivan when he was 
here last year,” cried Rose, getting very red, ‘‘ and he 
liked our plays. If we had a brother I know he would 
not want us to play only what he liked.”’ 

‘*Don’t get mad,” said Frank. “I don’t want you to 
do just what I like, but I thought you liked going to 
the beach and I don’t see much fun in cooking little 
pigs.”’ 

**T don’t think you know anything about it,” said 
Rose: ‘‘and Iam sure it is not like kitchen-work to 
cook pigs as we do here. It is fun.” 

Everything you do here is fun,” said Frank. 
never saw such a place in all my life.’’ 

And he was certainly right. Henever had. He was 
a New York boy, used to city life, and nowhe was on 
a visit to his uncle, a missionary in the Fiji Islands, far 
out in the Pacific ocean. He never tired of walking 
about and looking at the people and the place. The 
cocoa-nut trees, the. palms, the birds and brilliant 
flowers and the ocean were all new and charming to 
him. Around the island, like a belt, lay the coral reefs, 
and inside of them was the still, beautiful lagoon of 
blue water, while outside tossed the ocean. In the 
lagoon the natives were always at work or play. They 
fished; they went out in canoes, and they dashed into 
the water and chased each other; and they would dive 
and come up in the most unexpected places; the chil- 
dren went out on boards, and all day long there was 
laughing and glee by the beach. Up in the village it 
was almost as pleasant. The houses were so odd, agd 
the ways of living not in the least like New York ways. 
The tall, dark-skinned people, shining with oil, and 
wrapped in a long scarf-like dress, smiled at the strange 
boy, and in the morning would say, ‘‘Sa Yadra,” ‘“‘you 
are awake,” and then insist on shaking hands, because 
they thought that was good American manners. In 
the evening they said, ‘‘ Lv Ki Moce,” “‘go to sleep,” 
and Frank was always tired enough to take their ad- 
vice. 

If Ratu, the king, had not been away turtle-fishing 
Frank would have been very happy; but he wanted to 
see aking! Rose laughed at him; but it made no dif- 
ference: he had never seen a king, and this was his 
first chance. 

‘* Well,” said Frank, ‘‘what are you going to do?” 

_ **Go to the beach, of course,” said Grace. 

‘¢ It is real fun to roast a little pig,” said Rose, who 
never gave up as readily as Grace did. 

‘* How do you do it?” asked her cousin. 

** Why, you make a hole in the ground, and you have 
some hot stones, and—oh, I tell you what we will do. 
We will go over to one of the little islands and have a 
real picnic. Mamma will give us things, and we will 
take our dishes. Wewill go to Little Sewa. There is 
a splendid pandanus tree there.” 

‘* And roast the pig?” asked Frank. 

‘* And roast the pig,’”’ repeated Rose. 

‘‘ Now, that is something like!” said Frank; ‘‘ but 
perhaps Aunt Kate won’t let you go in a canoe by 
yourselves.” 

At this both the girls laughed. They had lived on 
the island all their lives, and could row and swim 
almost as well as the native children. 

‘“‘Come along,” cried Rose; ‘‘and, Grace, you get 
the dishes, and I’ll ask papa about the canoe, and you 
ask mamma if we can go.” 

In the mission-house kitchen, talking to the girls’ 
mother, stood a native woman, finely tattooed and 
dressed in a ringed ‘‘ masi,” as the scarf they wear is 
called. She wore one great ear-ring, and had on a 
wreath of flowers. She was smiling and looking at a 
new iron pot. 

‘‘ No’ said Mrs. Brown firmly. 
You cannot have it.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes,” said the woman. ‘But can I have it?” 

Mrs. Brown frowned, put.the pot on a shelf, turned 
to Grace and Frank, said they could go, and, leaving 
the woman, went into the next room to look at the 
state of the cake-box. 

There was cake and bread; and so, with yams, and 
bananas, and the little pig, they packed two flat bas- 
kets, and Rose came rushing in to say they could have 
the canoe. 

As they went down to the beach they met the native 


‘*T want it myself. 
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woman, and she had the iron pot on her head, crushing 
her fine wreath. 

‘¢ Papa gave her that,”’ said Rose. 
asked him.” 

‘¢ She didn’t!” exclaimed Grace. 

‘But she did,” said Rose. ‘‘She said mamma was 
willing, and so papa said, ‘ 7 don’t care;’ but I don’t 
believe mamma will like it.” 

‘‘She is an awful story-teller,” Grace exclaimed. 
‘*] don’t mean mamma, but Sanghi.” 

‘¢ She is one of the king’s wives,” Rose said, laughing. 

‘¢ Oh, I don’t care for his wives,” Frank said. ‘‘What 
I want is to see is the king himself.” 

Little Sewa was really part of the coral reef, and on 
one side lay the lagoon, and on the other tossed the 
ocean. A great pandanus tree, with its branches root- 
ing in the ground, stood on the lagoon side and made 
a splendid house for playing in. 

‘¢ The first thing,” said Grace, ‘‘ is to dig a hole.” 

‘* And that will 1 do,’ said Frank, taking the light 
wooden spade they had’brought; ‘‘ and how big?” 

Rose marked off a place about one foot anda half 
square, and Frank dug it about two feet deep, while 
he girls gathered wood. Then they made a fire in the 
hole, and put into it a number of stones, big and little. 

‘Are you going to put the pig in now?’ asked 


Frank. 
- Tt would be a pretty black pig if we did,” said 


Rose. ‘* First we cook the stones.” 

-o they sat down around the fire and pat on more 
wood and kept it blazing until Rose declared the 
stones must be done, they were so hot! » 

The next thing was to stuff the pig with some of 
the smallest stones, and so have the fire inside as well 
as out. Grace began to do this, and at once burnt her 
fingers. Then Rose, all in a hurry, took her place and 
did it so-badly that Frank, out of patience, took the 
work in hand himself, did it well, whittled out a 
skewer, and fastened the little pig all up. 

Then all the fire was brushed off the stones, a bed 
of green leaves made, and on it the pig was placed 
and the yams packed around it; more leaves were 
added, and it was then covered over with earth. 

‘‘ Now,” said Rose, ‘‘when it is done we will see 
the steam coming through the earth; but I tell you one 
thing, I don’t mean anybody to eat much, because pork 
isn’t wholesome.” 

‘‘You wait and see!” said Frank. 
done now! I am awfully hungry! 
for a cocoa-nut tree.” 

‘‘There isn’t one on this island,” said Rose; ‘‘ but 
we can have a little lunch.” 

‘¢Oh, I don’t care,” said Frank, -‘‘ but wouldn’t this 
be a splendid place to play Robinson Crusoe!” 

It was not fifteen minutes before Frank knew 
whether it was or not, for it was discovered that the 
set of new dishes had been left behind. Frank in- 
sisted that this made no difference, but the girls said 
it did, and the end was that they went back after them, 
and left Frank alone on the island to take care of the 
little pig. 

Don’t uncover our fire before we come back,” 
called back Rose, as she picked up the oars and sent 
the canoe lightly out into the lagoon. 

‘‘T won’t, but you hurry back,” answered 

Rose stopped rowing. 

you afraid?” she cried. 

‘¢ Afraid!” said Frank in scorn. 


‘‘She came and 


‘‘T wish it was 
Suppose we hunt 


Frank. 


‘¢ Afraid of what?” 


** Cannibals !’’ said Rose, laughing, and off the little 


boat flew. 

‘*Cannibals, indeed!” said Frank to himself. walk- 
ing back. ‘*They are certainly the most absurd girls! 
Just because I asked a few questions when I first came 
they are all the time teasing! And everybody knows 
there were cannibals in the Fiji Islands, and I do be- 
lieve there are some now!”’ 

Then he sat down and looked at the mound of earth 
under which their dinner was cooking; but that was 
not very interesting, and so he got up, took a cake 
out of the basket and began to walk about. 
down to the beach again, but saw nothing of the girls, 
and a group of trees ona little hill hid the landing- 
place from him. He then walked across the island, 
it didn’t take him much over ten minutes, and looked 
over the ocean to the northeast, toward the United 
States. He had been in the Islands only a week, 
but it seemed a month; and it certainly seemed six 
months instead of six weeks since he had seen his 
mother. 

How he wished all the family were with him! He 
did not want to be back in New York, but he wanted 
to see every one at home and have them enjoy this 
new life with him. 7 

The waves were long, and came rolling in on the 
beach crested with foam. He could see where sea and 
sky came together. There was nothing to be seen but 
Sky and water, and a double canoe sailing along. It 
~Was certainly acurious boat. Two canoes were united 
by a floor, and one of them had a most enormous sail. 
“*T would like to see some of our boys manage that 


‘shook in his boots. 


He went ° 


thing,” said Frank. ‘They would have to learn to 
swim, for it would upset the first moment.” 

This one dipped, and toppled, but it always righted 
itself, and the men ran from side to side, and never 
forgot to watch its movements. 

‘It’s all right, then,’ said Frank, ‘‘ but—why, it 
looks as if it was coming here!” 

And it was! 

It came nearer and nearer, and Frank could easily 
see the men, and he was sure they were all strangers 
to him. 

Then he turned and walked back to the side of the 
island next the lagoon, and this time he walked the 
distance in less than five minutes! 

No boat, no Rose, nor Grace was to be seen! 
were certainly a long time coming. 

Of course Frank was not afraid; he felt very sure 
of that as he hurried along, but he did not—well, he 
did not feel comfortable! 

He fancied that if he could speak Fijian it would be 
well, but the best of all would be to have a canoe. It 


They 


was true that he could not row very well, but, all the 


same, he would have liked the canoe. He thought of 
Robinson Crusoe, and of the time he saw the foot- 
prints on the sand, and of the other time when the 
cannibals came to have their feast and brought Friday 
with them. 

If he was only in New York! 

If he was only anywhere else! 

Then he had a bright idea, and he ran to the great 
pandanus tree and climbed up among its branches. 
Next to the mound where the pig was cooking it 
seemed the most private and secluded place on the 
bare little island. 

He was hardly up the tree before he heard the men 
coming. They were talking and laughing, and Frank 
When they came near the tree 
his heart beat so hard he felt they must hear it. 

There were five of them. One was very tall and had 
on a large turban tied at the side. Another was short 
and had his hair dressed to look like an iron helmet. 
This one wore a splendid orange-colored shell and car- 
ried a gun. 
basket in his hand. 

But they did not see Frank, and passed on. 
went to the beach and looked over the lagoon. 
where they stood Frank could see them plainly. 

Then the tall man said something, and they turned 
again. 

And it was then Frank’s heart beat the hardest! 

They were looking for him! 

He knew they were! 

They must have seen him before they landed, and 
now no monkey ever clung more tightly toa branch 
than he did. 

If only Rose and Grace would come! 

And, worse and worse, there was so much to betray 
his presence. There stood the baskets, and there lay 
the spade, and as if to aggravate matters the very 
pig began to smoke, and little cracks began to appear 
all over the surface. 

‘‘First,” said Frank to himself, ‘‘ they’ll eat the pig, 
and then they’ll eat me! What on earth does keep 
those girls?” 

And, sure enough, Frank was half right. 
eat the pig! 

Of course they saw the baskets, and they at once 
ran to the tree, unpacked them, and they ate the bread 
and cake ina flash. They didn’t seem like bad-natured 
cannibals—not half as frightful as Robinson Crusoe’s 
visitors; but the boy up the tree heartily wished that 
there was more cake, or that they had brought their 
dinner along. 

Then the tall man, who was sitting on the ground 
while the yellow one fed him with cake, saw the smoke, 
and he jumped up, and said: 

In a2 moment one of these dreadful creatures seized 
the spade, and out came the little roast pig and the 
yams. Inanother moment the short man had produced 
a huge clasp-knife from the folds of his ‘‘ masi,” and 
he briskly carved the pig and handed around the 
yams, and kept the largest share himself. The yellow 
man took the pieces intended for the tall man, and 
again fed him. 

An idea flashed upon Frank and almost made him 
jump: 

The tall man was King Ratu! 

This was the party that had gone turtle-fishing, and 
it was one of their curious customs to feed the king. 

There was no end to their curious customs! 

And so, of course, they were not cannibals. 

Still Frank did not come out of the tree, and still he 
wished for Rose and Grace. : 

He never knew how it happened—whether he stirred 
or not—but at that moment the tall man glanced up, 
and their eyes met. 

In a moment the whole party sprang up. The short 
man pointed his gun at Frank, and Frank jumped to 
the ground. This might be King Ratu’s party, or 


They 
From 


They did 


Another was a yellow man and he had a- 


they might be cannibals ; but Frank was not the boy 


to be sbot at up a tree by any one! 

When he stood there, a slender little fellow in a sail- 
or’s suit, the men laughed, and this made Frank angry. 

‘‘Don’t you know,” he said ‘‘ that you had no right 
to eat that pig?” 

At this they laughed again, and one spoke to the 
others in Fijian. 

‘‘T don’t suppose,’’ Frank continued, ‘‘ that you un- 
derstand English very well; but you do know that 
pig and the cakes were not yours.”’ 

The short man held out his hand. There was noth- 
ing in it, he did not want to shake hands, and he really 
looked as though he expected Frank to reward him by 
giving him something. If they had been in New York 
Frank would have thought the man a beggar; but in 
the Fiji Islands no one had ever yet begged of him. So 
Frank looked at the man and said nothing. 

Then the yellow man coolly put his hand into Frank’s 
pocket, took all that was in it, and handed every- 
thing to the short man. This person at once divided 
the different articles. Frank’s pretty little gold pencil 
he kept himself, the prism he gave the yellow man, 
and the bit of coral he threw, with a laugh, to the tall 
one, who looked at it but did not touch it. The ten- 
cent piece, the string and all the other articles were 
divided, and then the short man laughed again and 
looked at Frank. : 

But Frank did not laugh. He was much too angry. 
Such thieving as this was worthy neither a king nor a 
cannibal, and he did not think it funny. He hardly 
dared to resent it, for he was too much inthe power of 
the party, but he did not feel willing to submit to such 
treatment. So he said not a word, but turned and - 
walked down to the beach, and there to his great joy 
he saw the little boat, with Rose rowi: g, coming over 


the lagoon. 
Never had he been so glad to see anyone! 


The men also came down and watched the boat, and 
when it came near the short man went out into the 
shallow water and drew it in, and lifted Grace out, but 
Rose sprang past his hand. 

‘* When did you come here?” said Grace. 

‘* Not long,”’ said the man in pretty good English, 
‘* does this little papalangi belong to you?” 

‘‘He is our cousin,” said Grace. Then turning to 
Frank she asked, ‘‘Is the pig done? We had to wait 
for papa, who had a visitor but who wanted to see us.” 

Rose glanced at Frank and at the men, and saw 
something was wrong. 

‘* What is the matter?” she exclaimed. 
been rude? Were you frightened?” 

Frank put his hands in his pockets, and looked the 
tall man in the eyes. 

‘* They are thieves,’’ he said. ‘‘ They have eaten our 
pig and all we had in our baskets, andthey took every- 
thing I had in my pocket.” 

The tall man gently smiled, but the short one looked 
away over the lagoon as if he had heard nothing. 

‘‘What did you mean by that?” cried Rose, runningin 
front of the short man, and standing where he had to 
look at her. ‘*You have just spoiled our pleasure! 
How dare you do it?” 

The man looked at her, and seemed sorry. 

‘*We did not know it was your pig,” he said. ‘The 
little papulangt was up thetree. We did not see him, 
and the pig was there, and was good.” 

‘* Were you really up_the tree?” cried Rose, hereyes 
dancing with glee. ‘‘ Just to think of your receiving 
his majesty that way!” 

‘*T wasn’t up thetree when they stole my pencil,” 
said Frank, getting red. ‘‘If that is your majesty’s 
manners, I don’t wonder you did not think he was 
much to see.” 7 

‘*Qh, Ratu can behave himself very well,’”’ said 
Rose, looking at the short man. ‘‘ Now, see here, 
Ratu, you must give the papalangi back all you took 
from him.”’ 

The man nodded at his party, and in a moment the 
prism, the ten-cent piece, and all of Frank’s treasures 
except one, were handed back to him. 

‘* That fellow has my pencil,” said he, pointing at 
the short man. 

‘‘ Don’t call him a ‘fellow,’” said Rose, ‘the is the 
king.”’ 

re He!” exclaimed Frank. ‘‘Why, I thought if either 
of them was the king it must be that tall one.” 

‘*Oh, that is Nalila,” said Rose. ‘‘ He is the king’s 
barber.” | 

‘* Why don’t he feed himself?” asked Frank. ‘‘That 
yellow man gave him all he ate. He put it in the bar- 
ber’s mouth. That was onereason I thought he was 
the king.” 

‘* The barber cannot touch anything but the king’s 
hair,’”’ said Rose, carelessly; ‘‘his hands are tabooed for 
everything else. You know what the taboo is? No one 
is allowed to touch anything tabooed.” 

‘*Can’t he touch any thing?” asked Frank. 

‘* Not unless the king commands it. Now, Rata 
are you going to give that pencil back?” asked R ose. 


‘* Have they 
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Ratu laughed and called his men, and they turned 
to go to their own boat. 

‘‘Oh, Mbati Namu!” cried Rose, running up to the 
yellow man, ‘‘if you will get the pencil I will ask 
mamma to give you some coffee.”’ 

‘* And tobacco?” said the yellow man. 

** Yes, indeed! coffee and tobacco.”’ 

‘““Very well, well,” said the yellow man, and he 
walked up to the king and spoke to him in Fijian. 
The king shook his head and walked on, and the 
children followed closely. 

‘* Make him give it to you,” said Grace. 

‘‘T wonder you are not afraid of them,” said Frank. 
“T wouldn’t like to make them mad.”’ 

‘“*Oh, I don’t care!’ said Rose. ‘I’ve known them 
all my life. Ratu used to bring me all sorts of things 
when I was a baby, and he has something now for me, 
most likely.”’ 

‘* He is a queer king,” said Frank. 

‘‘ He is a king,” replied Rose. ‘‘ Wait until you see 
him at home. He makes his people obey !” 

All this time Mbati Namu was talking, and the king 
shaking his head, and scolding and refusing; but, 
finally, he took the pencil out of his ‘‘masi,’”’ and threw 
it at the other, who, picking it up, gave it to Rose. 

‘*T didn’t believe he would give it back,” said Frank, 
putting the pencil in his pocket; ‘‘ he meant to keep 
it. 

‘*He had to give it to Mbati,” said Grace, ‘for 
Mbati is Ratu’s nephew.” 

‘* What on earth has that to do with it?” exclaimed 
Frank. 

‘*Why, don’t you know,” said Grace, ‘‘ that a king 
has to give his nephew anything the nephew wants?” 

‘* Except his wives and his land,” corrected Rose. 

‘*Not everything!” Frank said. ‘* Not his gun, and 
his clothes, and his dinner !”’ 

‘‘Yes, everything,” replied Grace. 
gets very mad, but he can’t help it.” 

‘Well, they are a queer lot,” said Frank, and then 
they gathered up their baskets and rowed back to the 
Mission house hungry enough; but the next day the 
king saw one of his people with a little pig, and he 
made him kill it, and take it to Rose as a present. 


And Ratu 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
BOTANY. 


HE stones about which we have been studying be- 

long to the inorganic department of Nature: that 

is, they are without distinction of parts or organs, 

and could be broken into any number of pieces and yet 

each portion would retain the essential characteristics 
of the whole and each would be a perfect stone. 

On the contrary, the plants and flowers toward 
which we now turn belong to the organic world, which 
is divided into the animal] and vegetable kingdom. 
Botany is the science of the vegetable kingdom. It 
includes the knowledge of the parts, growth, uses, 
history and classification of plants. 

In our little time together we cannot do what would 
be very pleasant otherwise—trace the growth of the 
embryo sleepivg in the seed to the complete and perfect 
plant. But look for yourselves, and see how the seed, 
such as the pea, the bean or the acorn, contains the 
little bud or plumule, the radicle or rootlet, and enough 
food to nourish them in the first process of germina- 
tion. 

We take our food with our mouths, and our hands 
help to get it for us. In the same way the plant must 
have something with which to get its food. 

These three things—the root, stem and leaves—every 
plant has, and with them it obtains all its nourishment. 
The root, the part that grows down into the ground, 
gets all it can there from the soil. The stem, the part 
that grows upwards, bears leaves which take from 
the air what is well for it to eat. 

What is taken from the soil by the roots passes 
through the stem, which is something like a tube, and 
there it, with the food obtained from the air by the 
leaves, is so changed by being exposed to the sun that 
it is made proper for the nourishment of the plant. 

Among the plants those which climb are especially 
interesting. There are root-climbers; those which 
make their way up the face of rocks or walls and cling 
to them by means of little rootlets which they throw 
out, and which flatten into small disks that adhere to 
the wall. The English and poison ivy and woodbine 
are very good examples of this class. 

Next, there are twiners; those that climb spirally, 
winding themselves round the nearest object strong 
enough to bear them. If at any time they run beyond 
their means of support, the end of the vine will keep 
swinging slowly in a circle until it strikes some other 
object upon which it canclimb. If you notice the way 
in which beans, honeysuckles and morning. glories 
grow, you will see that they belong to this class. 

There are also leaf-climbers; those in which the 
stem of the leaf twines around jts support, as you may 


see in the clematis. Not always, however, is it the 
stem which encircles the object, for, in certain plants, 
the leaf lengthens into something like a tendril, and 
that grasps whatever it can reach to support the vine. 

The last or fourth division is that of the tendril- 
climbers, in which the main stem of the plant does no 
climbing whatever, but the little tendrils which shoot 
out close around any object within reach and support 
the entire weight of the vine; as in the case of the pea, 
gourd and grape-vine. 

Thus even in so short a lesson we see how marvel- 
ous and beautiful are even the common things of life, 
and we need only to open our eyes to see more of 
delicate and artistic loveliness than ever picture gal- 
lery held. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


OW many dentists there are! Even ina small 
town one or two signs are generally to be seen, 
showing that the teeth can be ‘‘pulled or filled ata 
reasonable price.”” And still there is a great deal of 
tooth-ache left, as I am afraid you can testify. Part of 
it you cannot help; but if I were to have a talk with 
your parents, or could have had when you were smaller, 
perhaps you might have had less of it. Of course, all 
of you who are old enough to read brush your own 
teeth carefully at least once a day—at night. If your 
tooth-brush is worn out, and you cannot get a new one, 
take a bit of pine stick, chew up one end a little till it 
looks like a coarse brush, and you have one of the best 
of brushes. Be sure at night to search out each hiding- 
place among your teeth and take from it every particle 
of food, rinse your teeth with clean water, and you will 
have sweeter breath and sounder teeth. Do this, too, 
for little brother and sister too young to do it for them- 
selves, and when you find their little teeth decaying 
tell mamma, so that a dentist may be consulted. Even 
the ‘‘ first” teeth should be filled when they decay, and 
thus be kept from giving pain, and be allowed to keep 
their places in the jaw till the right time comes for the 
permanent teeth to replace them. This is a more im- 
portant matter than you think. Bad teeth affect the 
speech; and my nephews who expect to be lawyers, 
or ministers, or statesmen, want fine teeth to make their 
enunciation good; they affect the health, because they 
send the food into the stomach improperly prepared ; 
and they are unsightly and ill-odored to your com- 
panions. Do not use washes and powders unless you 
know they are harmless, and do not abuse your teeth 
by using them for nut-crackers. There, that’s quite a 
little lecture. 
Boston, April 25, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you for that nice postal card, and I thank you that 
you put the letter in The Coristian Union; and papa, my dear 
papa, has been away six weeks, and will be home next week. 
He has been everywhere—Chicago first, then down South to 
New Orleans, and is at Richmond to-day ; and, Aunt Patience, 
I will ve very glad when I see him, and am going to hug him 
and kiss him when he comes home. 

The name of the bridge by our summer home is Paul’s 
Bridge, and the house is painted orange color, and right next 
door is a house where there is a little girl we can play with. 

My sister’s real name is Bertha, and she bas gone to Sunday- 
school. My mamma is going to church. I bavean Uncle 
James and Aunt Ette. and a cousin whose name is Allio; she 
is going to have a birthday party May-Day. I have a little 
dog about five months old,and his name is Tips. Weare 
going to take him into the country and have splendid fun 
with him. 

Aunt Lizzie colored the Easter eggs with cochineal. 
and I made sweet-peas with pretty colored papers. I send 
you one that I made. Will you please write me the minute 
you get my letter? 

Your loving friend, CLARENCE DEW. 

P. 8S.—There is something I forgot. I bought a new ball 
yesterday. Thatis all. Bye-bye. 


What funny paper your letter was on, Clarence. 
I’m sorry you had to wait so long to hear from me; 
but, remember, I’ve so many boys and girls to write 
to! Thank you for the sweet-pea. If I knew where 
that pretty orange-colored house by the bridge was, I 
would send you a real sweet-pea blossom in a letter, 
for the drought left me two or three vines that are 
blooming now. How long ago did you lose your ball? 
A little boy in our house walked a mile to buy a knife, 
paid thirty-five cents for it, and cut his fingers and 
lost the knife that same day. Wasn’t he a smart boy? 
Could you do so much in one day? 


BINGHAMTON, July 12th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

We have had delighfful times this spring watching the 
birds, and bave seen some that were new to us. 

We have a shad tree in one corner of our yard, and the ber- 
ries which ripen in June attract a variety of birds. The yel- 
low warblers visited it in May, when the white blossoms hung 
on the tree. Early in Junea bird came which we think was 
the red-poll warbler. Its head was brighbt-red, shading down 
the neck and into the brown of the back and the wings, while 
its short tail was gray, and forked about as much as a wren’s. 
Another bird which came with it, and perhaps was the mate, 
looked very much like a young English sparrow, only more 
mottied, and bad dark and Jight stripes about the head. 

About the same time we saw another bird, siender and ele 
gant in form, with an odd jittle crest. The upper part of the 


Birdie 


bird was, as nearly as I can name it, clay color, the breast and 
under part of the body lighter, and the tail grayish witha 
bright yellow line across the tip. 

1 wish some One would tell me the real names of these birds. 
Besides these there are the tame little “‘ kitty wrens,” the 
pewees, the orioles and the robins. One robin bathed several 
times in a dish which we kept full under a rose-bush, and let 
us give it strings to weave into its nest. 

Since the last time I wrote you I have read “Egypt and Ice- 
land,” by Bayard Taylor, Girls,’’ and “Real Folks,’’ and 
“King René’s Daughter.” The last one is the translation of 
a beautiful Danish poem, the story of a blind girl who never 
was told about sight and never knew that she was blind till 
just before she was cured. Your loving niece, 


GUSSIE W. 
[PERSONAL.] 


P. 8.—I have had such a time trving to find the right name 
for the color of the clay-colored bird. I tried mode color and 
light chocolate color, but it didn’t seem as if any of them 
would mean exactly the same to everybody who reads it. It 
was about the colorof this sample. Can you name it more 
correctly? Gussiz W. 


I print your personal postscript because I think it 
will help the cousins to understand the color, which is 
one of those indescribable hues so difficult to name. 


The delicate shade called Café-au-lait, which is the 
color made by a nice coffee poured into rich milk, is 
as near the sample you send as anything Y can name. 


I hope some one will give us the name of the bird. 


OIL City, Pa., April 23, 1 ). 
Dear Aunt Patience: — 


I guess you will allow me to become one of your nieces. | 
have never written to you before, but as I am reading the 
letters from your nieces and nephews to-night, I thought 
it would be nice to write to you myself. My good and loving 
papa died about two months ago—we miss him so very much! 
We bave just moved into a beautiful new house he built for 
us, and it is very sad and lonely without him. Iamten years 
old and I go to a graded Public School, in a room called No. 4. 
Uur school closes the third of June and we are beginning to 
get something for the last day of school. Iam to speak 
a piece, and sing a song with eigbt others. We take The 
Christian Union and I like it very much. I have a little 
sister five years old, anda little brothertwo years. I must 
stop now, for my letter is getting pretty long. Good-by. 

L. H. 

The new house, dear Edna, must be a comfort as 
well as a cause of sadness to you; and how glad your 
mamma must be to think her children have such a con- 
tinual reminder of a loving father. Does it not make 
you think of the Home above that the dear Saviour went 
to prepare for you? You are the oldest, dear, and 
must try to cheer and comfort your mamma, and do all 
you can for sister and brother. I have heard it said 
that if the oldest child in the family does right the 
others will all do right, too. It may nut be caactly 
so, but if you are loving, gentle, industrious and true, 
it will not only give your mother happiness but will 
make it easier for her totrain the little ones. May 
you be a real little Christian, and may God bless you 
and your home. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


1. Take a pointed instrument from a garden plant, and 
leave a wise man. 

2. Take sick from one who makes coverings for the head, 
and leave ao underground worker. 

8. Take an animal from a robber, and leave a kind of 
pastry. 

4. Take a number of things suited to each other from an 
ornament worn as a badge, and leave a repetition of words 
by memory. UnNcLE WILL. 

| RIDDLE. 
stand’ this took to pay bim 
we bearing man work and those 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. : 
In providence, not in fate. 
In aversion, not in hate. 
In character, not in trait. 
In chronology, not in date. 
In temptation, not in bait. 
In absent, not in late. 
Whole, a city in the “ Empire State.” 
LUNAR CAUSTIC. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials give a name of a king of my finals. 


My first is a great reformer. 

My second is a general of my finals. 

My third isa river of my fifth. 

My fourth isa city of my finals. 

My fifth is a possession of my finals. 

My sixth isa poet of my finals. 

My seventh is a granddaughter of my initials. | eine 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 21. 


Diamond. — M 
LE G 
LURID 
MERIDEN 
£23 D Y 
DEY 
N 
F, LE A 
EAT 


Transformations. — Oxen, open, opes, owes, owls, cowl, cows. Sheep, 
sheer shoer, shoes, sloes, slows, glows, grows, grown, ereae, groat, 
goats. 

These are not perfect answers, but are the best yet received. 

J.T. makes the changes thus: Oxen, nose, snow, cows. Sheep, heaps, 
gapes, gates, goats. ; 

Charade.—China-Aster. (J. T, sends Tiger-lily, which answers the 
requirements equally well.) 
wae received from Lunar Caustic, Frank May, John Tuthill, 
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LONG BEACH. 

Long Beach is on the Southern coast of 
Long Island and is the first beach eastward 
from Rockaway. It is within forty-five 
minutes ride of New York on its own new 
railroad, which is built on piles and runs in 


a bee-line across Hempstead Bay. This is a: 


branch of the Long Island Railroad, its 
trains leaving from the depots of that com- 
pany. It is newly equipped with rolling 
stock made expressly for its own use, and 
combining in the highest degree comfort, 
efficiency and beauty. As to the hotel at 
Long Beach, it is all that a hotel ought to 
be both in appearance and in its provisions 
for comfort. It is so different from the 
old-fashioned square built rural hotels, which 
looked like factories, that it hardly suggests 
the idea of a hotel, but resembles a vast and 
beautiful home built in cottage style. It 
has an air of comfort about it which strikes 
the beholder at once, and immediately 
makes him feelat home. With its immense 
porticos, its spacious walls, its magnificent 
dining-rooms, its cheery bed-rooms and its 
cosy parlors, it offers both transient and 
permanent guests every comfort that a 
Summer sea-side hostelry can provide. 

Pure air, clear sea-water and splendid 
view may be classed among the leading at- 
tractions of Long Beach. The stretch of 
beach secured by the promoters of this 
enterprise is seven miles long, and in every 
respect undefiled. Though so conveniently 
reached from New York, it is beyond the 
influence of the garbage dumped outside the 
Narrows, which has proved so grievous to 
the Coney Island people. The only drift 
that ever comes to this beach is the palm 
leaf or the orange branch from the Gulf 
Stream. The surf rolls higher than at Coney 
Island, and is more inspiriting to bathe in. 
The bathing pavilions have no superior, and 
suits of stylish tricot from Germany take 
the place of the frightful bathing garments 
which make bathers both hideous and un- 
comfortable at other resorts. The service 
at the hotel is above criticism. A Prussian 
band discourses exquisite music. The pat- 
rons of Long Beach are not annoyed by the 
cheap shows and venders whose frequency 
is so odious elsewhere. As a family resort 
for people in search of health and rest and 
good fare there is nothing better than Long 
Beach. As an excursion place it has already 
taked frontrank. New York and Brooklyn 
people can goand return for half a dollar, 
and arrange their time so as to spend an 
hour or the whole day and evening accord- 
ing to their preference. Long Beach may 
be set down as an established and pro- 
nounced success. The gentlemen who have 
it in charge have planned wisely and have 
carried their plans to completion in the most 
felicitous manner. 


ugurance und Sinancial, 


—Itis not at all to the credit of a nation 
reputed to be exceptivnally ‘‘smuart” that 
we should go on year after year bearing 
the burden of $100,000,000 ia fire losses with- 
out doing anything to diminish this enor- 
mous waste of wealth. Excepting in a sin- 
gle State (Massachusetts), no attempt of a 
systematic kind is made to classify fires; 
while nowhere at all is there any adequate 
investigation into the causes of the thou- 
sands of fires which are depleting the 
national wealth. We might go further and 
charge that even the disposition to investi- 
gate, as a means of limiting fire ravages, is 
wanting. In point of fact, Superintendent 
Welch, of the Kansas Insurance Depart- 
ment, appears to be about the sole champion 
of the only means likely to be effective in 
this direction. ‘For several years Mr. Welch 


has twanged his harp to this tune, entreating |. 


and arguing for the general adoption of a 
fire-coroner system. His efforts in this line 
have been vigorous and persistent; but 
even in his own State they have thus far 
been in vain. It would seem as if we had 
got to be such a reckless, devil-may-care 
people that no amount of fire loss can stir us 
up to either astonishment or,self-protection. 
We build and burn, and build again, all 
ready for another burning, as coolly as if 
the process involved no inconvenience, to 
Say nothing of loss in property. If insur- 
ance capital came in to indemnify all loss, 
and more capital stood ready to repeat 
this benevolent service as often as required, 
one might understand the general apathy 
on the subject of fires. But knowing, as 

everybody must, that almost every fire finds 
Some sufferer underinsured or uninsured, 
and also that one-half or three-fourths of 
all our fires are the result of carelessness 


and incendiarism, it does seem to be a sort 
of national insanity that endures and per- 
mits this wastage of $100,000;000 a year to 
continue. The only remedy at hand is that 
of the fire-coroner system, and the people 
need to be educated up to adopting it. The 
prompt, thorough investigation of every 
fire will develop not merely fraud where it 
exists, but also faulty construction, careless- 
ness, needless exposures; etc., etc., as ele- 
ments of incendiarism, and so furnish safe- 
guards against the recurrence of fires from 
the same cause. But the value of such a 
system is too obvious to need argument. 
That we have been content to do without it 
so long is a discredit to the country.—{In- 
surance Age. 


—Superintendent. Fairman, of the Insur- 
ance Department, has completed the statis- 
tics of the fire insurance companies of other 
States and countries, as reported in the 
semi-annual statements for the six months 
ended June 30th last. The following is a 
synopsis of the information, with a compar- 
ison of the same with the totals of the com- 
panies reporting on December 31, 1879: 


COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES. 


_ Six months Year ended 
une ecember 31. 

N of companies...... 58 
Un 17,708,290 74 17,568,070 61 
All other liabilities......... 2,314,292 65 2,766,464 78 
Total Habilities.except cap. 2,583 39 20,334,335 39 
,828,000 00 25,285,200 Ov 
17,481,587 98 18,088,751 78 
Fire premiums.............. ,430,306 63 = 17,804,369 U9 
Marine and inland pre’ms.. 2,064,577 67 3,517,893 00 
All other receipts........... ,695,.607 76 3,308,882 41 
,143,388 00 10,774,117 75 
Marine and inland losses... 1,767,922 77 2,792,863 90 
Dividends to stockholders. 1,878,696 78 3,562,038 66 
All other payments......... 3,819,598 35 7,001,845 29 
Total disbursements........ 13,609,555 90 24,130,865 60 

COMPANIES OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Siz months Year ended 
ended JuneW. December 31. 

Companies 21 

Unearned premiums.. ..... 8.777.104 84 8, 4.121 10 
All other liabilities.......... 1,497.735 10 2,113,185 &3 
Total 10,274,839 94 10,417,306 93 
Fire premiums.............. 7,096,405 72 629,828 65 
Marine and inland pre’ms.. 11,096 89 38,244 62 
All other receipts........... 459.729 19 2904,700 40 
Total — 7,561,231 80 14,572,773 67 
46311268 92 8,514,366 88 
Marine ond inland losses... 11,127 74 26,118 05 
All other disbursements.... 2,388,589 30 4,431,855 83 
Total expenditures.......... 7,038,986 04 12,972,540 76 


Since the last Department report, January 
1, 1880, the following companies have dis- 
continued business in this State: Alliance 
and Faneuil Hall, of Boston; Teutonia, of 
Philadelphia; Manufacturers, of Newark; 
Standard, of Trenton; Citizens, of St. Louis, 
and Scottish Commercial, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. The Boylston Mutual, of Boston, bas 
discontinued the fire business, and is issuing 
marine policies only. 

The following named foreign insurance 
companies disbursed more than they re- 
ceived for the six months ended June 30, as 
will be seen from the following table of in- 
come and expenditures: 

Receipts. Disbursements 


Hamburg-Magdeburg........ $149,271 41 $165,338 94 
La Caisse Generale.......... 188,624 73 241,569 56 
N 135,536 45 153,950 46 
rans-Atiantic 96,365 33 99,967 68 


, Five companies of other States show less 
than $10,000 net surplus, as follows: Atlan- 
tic, of Providence, R. 1., $7,840.27; First 
National, Worcester, Mass., $1,592.17; Me- 
chanics’ Mutual, Boston, Mass., $912.69; 
Meriden, Meriden, Conn., $6,655.22; and 
Revere, Boston, Mass., %3,661.77. All of 
these companies have an excess of disburse- 
ments over receipts except the Meriden, 
which has an income of $137,431.91, or 
$392.41 more than the expenditures. The 
only company with an impaired capital is 
the Franklin Insurance Company of Boston, 
Mass.; the amount thereof, $9,131.26. 

—The Little Chief Mining Company have 
declared their seventh dividend of $100,000, 
amounting to 50 cents per share, payable 
August 18th. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, Aua. 31. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


ON Pr 1024 
1025, 
1023, 


Bids for State Bonds.— 

Ala., class A,2 to 5......594¢ C. 6s, tdg. ’68-98..... 104g 

Ark. 68, fd.. |N. C. n., J. J., "92-8..,. 18% 

Ark. R. & Ft.sis 2 |N.C.n., 184 

Ark. 78, M. & 2 {Ohio 6s, ’S1....... 

Ark. 7s, LR. PE.AN. 244/Ohio 6s, '86........ 

/|Tenn. , '90-2-8 381g 

Ga. 7s, 11044 Dis. Col. , 24. 

Mo. 08 Dis. Col, sm 

Mo. fd ,due 94-5........ 

N, Dis. dg. 58, "9... “106% 

Dis. g. 58, 8 sm. . 106 

N. C. 68, fdg. '66-1900... is ‘fdg 5s, r, 99.106 


(i) days. 3 days 


on prime bankers, 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau St., 


P.O. Box 235. New YORK, July 21, 1880. 


We are receiving so many letters of inquiry 
as to the terms on which we receive deposit 
accounts Of Banks, Bankers, Business Firms 
and individuals that we find it necessary, in 
order to save clerical laborin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue this Circu- 
lar for the general information of those who 
may desire to open — with a private 
a house in this city. 

hile we do not solicit deposits, we are pre- 
pared, on the terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the gga of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Exceptin the case of Baaks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
eraging less than $1, Wu0 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the tast day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, Railroad 
and other coupons and dividends payabie in this city, 
without charge; make caretul inquiries and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness 

5. We do not discount or buy sniiaeaiaall paper, but 
are atall times prepared to make advances to custom- 
ers and correspondents on U. 8.- Bonds, or other first- 
class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock ,and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, telegraph or in person. 
for the purchase or sale, on Commission, of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
United States Bonds for immediate delivery 


FISK & HATCH. 


at curreot market rates. 
Very respectfully, 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and 8ell on Commission as and 
lt Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
BOUDEN. 


THOMAS H. FRANK JENKINS. 


Western Farm Mortgages, 8 p.c., 


GUARANTEED AT 
Naticnal Bank of Commerce, N. Y. 
Security Large & Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,478 loans without the 
loss of a dollar, or trouble or delay to any investor. 
Funds wanted now to loan on first-class security. 

For references, etc., send for our pam) ‘ie! 10 

J.B. WATKINS &£ CO... rence, Kan.. 
or HENRY DICKINSON, Mar... ., 243 Broadway, 
New York. 


OFFICE 


Little Chief Mining Company, 


No. 137 Broapwar, New York, 
Aug. 9, 1880. 
DIVIDEND NO. 7. 
The Trustees have this day declared a dividend of 
N on the capital stock 
ny, oF om share, payable at 
OFTHE OOMPAN 137 Broadway room 
No. 8, on or | ieee 18th inst. Transfer books will close 
on 12th inst., and ore on the 19th inst. 
BRAHAM L. EARLE, Secretary. 
ne of stock and paying of dividends will 
hereafter be done at the office of the company. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


ASSETS.............. $4,983,226 81 
SURPLUS........... 872,484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President. 


Examine the New Form of Pol tssued 
before insuring élsewhere 


NOTE THE LIBERA LITY ot its TERMS, 
After the ees ums for three or more years 
have been paid the required notice 
from the assured, t pany will continue the 
or sucha as the T 
RESERVE will car carry it. ” 
Should the death a take place 
ing the continued te f insurance 
for above, the full | end of the Policy will be lbe + 
—no deduction being made for forborne ur unpaid 
peli meng excepting in the event of the death oc- 
fault. within three years after the original de- 


prem 
at theend of the term, thus guarantee 
in every eveat the full value of 


NO | SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on blanks 
furrished YEA RE, ALL RESTR 
ICTIO 

and CONDITIONS in regard to travel. 
the Policies after yours, INCOR: 

cies, after three - 
TESTIRBLE FOR ANY CAUSE” MXCEPTIN 


Office of Middle Departmen 
YW. BAIL. WIN, Sap’t 


| 
PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


JAMES STOKES. BANKER 
F. OLCO 45 WALL ST., N. Y. 


ISSUE 
TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8el!l on COmmission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. . 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ita affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist Saeeeny, 1879, to 


31st December, 1879................ $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1879..............- 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 

Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1879, to 8ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the nasil 


same period........... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of 

miums and 

Expenses. ....$840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and — 


wise 
Real Estate and claims ‘due “the 
Company, estimat 
Premium Notes & Bills gE 


Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437, 739 6s Ss 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on anu 
after Tuesday, the of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal represents 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru. 
ary uext, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES.- 
J. D. Jonzs, Horace Gray, 


W. 


Lewis ALEXANDER V. 
CHARLES H. Russeit, Rost. B. 
JaMEs Low, CuaRLes H. 
Davip. LANE, Grorce W. LAng, 
Gorpon W. , Rosert L. Stuart, 
win D. MorGan, James G. De Forest, 
Wm. FREDERICK CHAUNOBY, 
DOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. 
BENJAMIN H. WILLIAM BryYcg, 
JosiaH O Vv, H. Foeea, 
ILLIAM E. I V. Kina, 
Royal PHELPS, Tuos. B. CoppINeTON, 
Tuomas F. Younes, Horace K. 
C. A. HAND A. A. RAVEN, 


DEGROOT, 
Henry COouiins, 
P. BurRDETT, L. RIxER, 


J. D. JONES. President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prea, 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. _ 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Breadway, New York, 
Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
for re- insurance ot 


the = T HOPE. und La 
CYRUS PECK, Sec'y. President. 


tificates of profits will be paid to the holders | 


Reserve re sees all other claims and 
Capital paid inin Cash................. ... 1,000,000 00 
Unaliotted Surplus (reserve for contin- ° 
059.661 
Total Cash Assets.............. $3, 605,595 42 
This conducts its business the 
strictions o 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Vou. XXII. No. 6 


Che Sunday-Scbool. 


THE COVENANT WITH ABRAM. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 

N these articles I purposely leave the student to 

find out the information respecting the interpreta- 
tion of particular words, texts and phrases in the va- 
rious lesson helps and in the comment#ries, of which 
there is at present such an abundant supply, and en- 
deavor to point my mind and his to the consideration 
of those practical ethical lessons and those profounder 
spiritual truths which are involved in the story and 
can be elicited from it only by a devout attention to 
its spirit and by a comprehensive grasp of it in its 
entirety. Much of this week’s narrative can be com- 
prehended, I think, only by remembering that it is the 
story of an early epoch and of the experience of a de- 
vout and godly man whose conceptions of God were 
very crude even compared with our own, poor as those 
are; and to him, therefore, the manifestations of God 
must be rude and semi-barbaric or they would be no 
manifestations at ak. 

The most godly and trustful souls are not freed from 
hours of depression. There will come times when the 
sight will triumph over the faith, and the want of 
any tangible evidence will make the eternal verities 
seem remote if not unréal. Such an experience of 
depression fell upon Abram. He had turned his back 
upon his native land; he had come out into Palestine; 
he had received the promise that the land should be- 
long to him, and to his seed after him; and yet he 
did not own a foot of its soil; he had not a child. 
The years were rolling rapidly by, and the limit of 
time when, according to the laws of nature, a child 
might be born to him was rapidly approaching. The 
godly man is not one who conceals his doubts but who 
carries them frankly and fearlessly to his God; and 
so Abram carried his. ‘*‘ What,” cried he in prayer, 
‘‘wilt thou give me as a sign? I go childless, and the 
only heir-of my house” is this steward of mine, Eliezer 
of Damascus.” How the answer was vouchsafed to 
him, and a new promise that the land should not fall 
to the stranger Eliezer but to a son of his own, we 
are not told. It is at least quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that it came only as such answers come to us: 
by the recalling of the promise that had already been 
made, and by that quiet reassurance that steals into 
the soul ofttimes in wrestling in prayer. He believed 
in the Lord, however the Lord spoke to him; and 
this faith, this grasping and resting upon the unseen 
God in all confidence of the promise, was counted to 
him, it is said, for righteousness. As a father takes 
the promise and earnest purpose of his child and com- 
mends him for it as though the purposes were al- 
ready achieved, and has hope in and for him because 
of the hope and resolution which he has formed in 
himself, so God counted it for righteousness to 
Abram; so he counts it for righteousness to us when 
we lay hold upon him, submit to his will, and un- 
dertake in sincerity and genuineness of purpose to 
carry out that will either vy patient waiting or per- 
sistent working, according as the exigency may de- 
mand. It is evident, however, that Abram’s faith was 
something like that of the father in the Gospels who 
cried out, ‘‘ Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief,” 
for he straightway continued his questioning and 
working for some sign that should serve as a token 
or manifestation that he was not deceiving himself 
by imagining that God's promise was only his own 
hope. ‘‘ Lord God,” said he, whereby shall I know 
that I shall inherit it?” 

Then ensued a strange scene,as we look upon it 
through the vista of these centuries. It was customa- 
ry among ancient nations to ratify a covenant in a 
singular and what seems to us a bloody manner. An 
animal or animals were chosen and were -cut into two 
pieces, and the covenanters passed between them. 
The meaning of this curious ceremony is not entirely 
clear. By some the division into two is supposed to 
represent the two parties to the covenant; and their 
passing, between the divided pieces to signify their 
union into one. By others it is supposed that the 
meaning of the ceremony, perhaps expressed in words 
at the same time, was in effect an invocation or prayer 
that the fate of the sacrificial beast hewno into two 
pieces might fall upon whoever violated the treaty and 
broke the promise. Abram took three animals, cut 
them in pieces, laid one over against the other, and 
two birds, which without sundering he also laid on 
either side of the narrow path, and then as the sun 
went down fell into a strange and troubled sleep; and 
a great darkness came upon him, and out of the dark- 
ness emerged a burning light, and the light passed be- 
tween the sacrificial beasts, and Abram saw in a vision 


I — 22, 1880.—Gen. xv., 1-18. Golden Text: Romans 
iv 


2 This is the most probable and intelligible interpretation 
of the enuigmuatica! ianguage of verac 2. 
*See Jeremiab xxxiv., 18-19. 


a ratification of the covenant and promise on which he 
had hung the hopes and conduct of his entire life. At 
the same time there was given to him a premonition 
of the long delay that must intervene before that 
promise could be fulfilled; the four hundred years’ 
bondage in a foreign land, and the return, after four 
generations had passed, of his descendants to drive out 
the iniquitous Amorites from the land which they had 
pillaged and which was to be the land of Israel. 

I cannot read this account, simple as it is in its 
structure, without a feeling of awe. I cannot clearly 
define the lessons which it conveys to my own soul, 
and which are the more potent because they are in a 
measure indefinable. Strange and in some respects 
repulsive as this picture of an ancient meeting of 
God with man, and wholly as I should reject the story 
of such a method of action if it were told by one who 
claimed to have received it in the nineteenth century, 
yet on the other hand it fills me with a strange sense of 
the divine condescension, this fact that the Almighty 
Father can come and will come to men in the methods 
which they are best able to comprehend. The method 
of covenant making is a rude and barbaric one as de- 
scribed in this narrative, yet God does not hesitate to 
adopt it himself for the sake of cheering the sinking 
spirits and recovering the fainting heart and fading 
faith of one of his own children. As the missionary 
learns the barbaric dialect, and lays aside his own bet- 
terand purer language to talk to the Bushmen in their 
own gutturals, so God for the time being adopts the 
language which Abram can best understand. We 
cannot ascend to Gud but he can and does condescend 
to us; and he is a God who dwells in thick darkness. 
He is enwrapped inmystery. Peer into that darkness 
as best we may with our tallow dips it remains dark- 
ness still. Out of it there shines the light of mercy, of 
promise, and of hope; but it only shines out of dark- 
ness, andto whom God is not in mystery to him also 
God will never be an illumination. 

He is the covenant making and covenant keeping 
God. The Bible is the book of the covenants; from the 
opening chapter, in which God covenants to give the 
world and all it possesses to men to subdue and to 
control it, tothe closing chapter, in which he promises 
to give the water of life freely to whosoever will, 
it is throughout a book of promises; it 1s in this re- 
spect distinguished from all other books of religion, 
which even in their claims are but books of law or 
books of aspiration and desire. 

We may go farther, and say that the promise to 
Abram is the germ and hint of the promise which 
God makes to all his children. He is our shield; he 
protects our hearts from the power of evil; under him 
we walk in the midst of temptation and it has no 
power over us. With him for a shield we quench all 
fiery darts of the wicked one; we must lay hold of 
him, for the shield ungrasped is no protection,' and he 
is our reward; to enjoy him for ever is the highest 
joy of heaven.’ To be banished from his presence is 
the final penalty of sin.* 

And the kind of faith needful to lay hold upon thus 
to get his assured reward is illustrated. It may be a 
perplexed and a doubting faith—the faith of Abram, 
desponding because the promise remains unfulfilled; 
of Elijah, desponding because the king seems to be 
given over to apostasy ;* of a John the Baptist for 
doubting whether Jesus is the Messiah because he 
brings no speedy deliverance to the nation ;> of the 
disciples, cast down because of the death of Christ and 
slow to believe his resurrection.® This is very differ- 
ent from the scornful unbelief of the king’s lord who 
scoffed at the promised succor from famine;' or the 
resolute disbelief of the Pharisees in the Messiahship 
of Christ.” The soul may be perplexed, doubts may 
trouble one’s heart, but he who accepts the promise of 
God and trusts in it however doubtingly, and accepts 
the directious of God and obeys them though halting- 
ly and imperfectly, has the faith that works by love 
and is counted for righteousness because it is the seed 
out of which true righteousness grows. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.— The reward of faith. 

lst. To review God’s promises to give to Abram the 
land of Canaan and many children. 

Let the teacher recall the lesson taught on August 
lst. Tell that Abram had waited many years, and he 
still had not one child, and that he prayed to God to 
know more about the promises. 

2d. To teach how God made his promises seem sure 
to Abram. 

Show to the class a promissory note, or some kind of 


1 Deut. xxxiii., 29; Psalms xxxiii., 20; Ixxxiv., 11; Prov. 
xxx.,5: Eph. vi., 15. 

2 Psalms xvii., 15; Job xix., 26, 27; 1 John iii., 2. 

3 Matt. xxv., 41; 2 Thess. 1-9. 

41 Ki gs xix., 10. 

Luke xxiv., 21-25 ; John xx., 25. 


5 Matt. xi., 3. 


72 Kings vii., 2. ®Jobu ix., 29, 30. 


a written promise. Explain that promises are written 
to make them seem more sure. Teach that God took 
the stars in the sky as the writing of his promise to 
give Abram many children. The class will then be 
prepared to hear read Gen. xv., 5. 

Explain now how God ‘ wrote” his promise that 
Abram should have the land. (See Gen. xv., 9-17.) 
The means which the Lord used was the usual custom 
in the transfer of property. ‘Teach that the Lord took 
the way to tell Abram which he could best understand. 

3d. Abram believed God’s promises and the Lord 
was pleased with him. 

Read Gen. xv., 6, and explain that faith is believing 
without seeing; the substance of things hoped for, not 
seen. Make ascroll; call it God’s roll of honor; write 
upon it a few of the names of those who have had 
faith in God’s promises, among them Abram (see Heb. 
chapter xi.) These have their sins forgiven because 
of their faith. 

4th. To teach that the household of faith are the 
children of promise. 

Let the teacher draw on the blackboard sometime 
during the week a star and a name in it representing 
each child in the class. Keep these covered until they 
need to be used in the lesson. 

Read a number of the names, if not all of them. 
Teach them that they, and everybody else who believes 
Jesus’s promise to forgive their sins, and take them 
to heaven, are among the children whom God promised 
to give Abram. Abram is the father of the faithful. 

Give to each child a little paper star to carry home > 
and write his name upon to return next Sunday, if he is 
trusting in Jesus as his Saviour. — 


Leligionus 


Bombay Notes.—A missionary correspondent writes: 
The oldest mission of the A. B. C. F. M. is that among the 
Marathas of Western India. Bombay was occupied in 
1815; Madnagan, in the interior, in 1831; and Satara and 
Sholapur, other large and important inland towns, in later 
years. The field hasbeen a hard one, on account of the 
intensely conservative spirit of Hindoos and the strong hold 
upon their minds of their own religion. Thus progress 
has been slow, and the history of the mission one rather of 
work than of brilliant success. It may be hoped that a 
betrer day is now near. The report of this mission for 
1879 affords materials for an instructive and cheering com- 
parison. The report shows that besides the foreign mis- 
sionaries on the ground there are ever « hundred and fifty 
native agents, some of them being ordained pastors and 
evangelists, others preachers, Bible readers ard teachers of 
both sexes. There are tweuty-tive local churches in as 
many towns or villages; the number of communicants is 
2,202, and they live in 153 different towns and villages. In- 
crease on profession of faith during 1579, 141. Over 1,500 
rupees were contributed by these little churches during 
the year for religious purposes; mostly for the support of 
the native pastors in charge of the churches. In 1870 there 
were only 88 native helpers of all grades; 1 cal churches, 
21; communicants, all told. 677, residing in 142 towns and 
villages; additions during 1870, only 31. Tous it will be 
seen that in the nine years past the number of native 
helpers andof communicants has been nearly doubled; 
while the annual rate of increase, which at the earlier date 
was very small, has during more recent years been steadily 
increasing, and shows no signs of falling off. But there 
are many indications of progress which cannot be shown 
ina report. One who remembers what the attitude of the 
people in Ahmadnagar, the central station of the Mission, 
was ten years ago, and contrasts it with their present atti- 
tude, cannot but be struck with the favorable change. 
About ten years ago one of the missionaries began giving 
religious lectures in English to the educated vatives in that 
city ; the first lecture vas well attended; the second less so; 
and by degrees the audience dwinaled almost to nothing. 
Now, a weekly lecture on di-tinctively religious topics, 
held in a lecture room capable of seating a bundr. d or so, 
is always well at:ende4, the audience fre quently being too 
large forthe room. Evangelistic meetings ten years ago 
would attract very small audiences of outsiders; now the 
large chapel owned by the mission, with a seating capacity 
of five or six hundred, can be easily filled with an audience 
composed largely of Hindoos and Mussulmans for such 
meetings. This would indicate that the influence of Chris- 
tianity over the minds of those still without its pale is in- 
creasing; that a knowledge of Christianity is extending; 
that tbe uislike of it is diminishing, at lea:¢ among certain 
classes. It is to be feared that in some quarvers dislike to 
the Gospel is not at all onthe wane. In short, the position 
of Christianity is far more favorable now than it was but 
a few yearsago. What has now been said about this one 
mission, and the slow thougb constant and quiet manner 
in which it is gaming ground, can doubtless be said with 
equal truth of almost all missions in India; while in some 
cases the progress made during the two or three years just 
ended has been wonderful. In an unostentatious yet effect- 
ual manner missions are gradually permeating Inaia with 
Christian ideas. When this work has been done to a some- 
what greater degree than is now the case, results will ap- 
pear which will astonish every observer. Itis bardly the 
thing just now to say that ‘ missions are a failure;’’ yet it 
is not of the least use ti co, front those who do say so with 
facts like the above. Th ir determination to see a failure 
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in missions whether or no is quite too firm to be sbaken by 
the most powerful enginery of truth. 


Religious Discussion in Scotland.—The agitation in the 
Scotch Free Church over Professor Robertson Smith's case 
has not been allayed by the victory of the reactionists in 
the Edinburgh Presbytery. Professor Smith has published 
a letter in which he says he is sure the real meaning of the 
new agitation against his views is a desire to overturn the 
finding of last Assembly. For his own part, be recognized 
in that issue a solemn invitation to throw himself into 
such departments of church work and scholarly research 
as could not excite fresh controversy, but might rather 
bring him into closer sympathy with those who differed 
from bis critical opinions. He took immediate steps before 
the Assembly closed to arrange his literary engagements 
in accordance with this plan. Had the result been other- 
wise, the call of duty would probably have been to pro- 
tracted controversy. He expresses regret that the article 
on ** Hebrew Language and Literature’’ did not come into 
the hands of the public till after the Church’s final decis- 
ion at a moment when the reassertion of his critical views 
was unnecessary for the maintenance of his own position, 
and might seem gratuitously irritating to a section of the 
Church whose convictions he desired to treat with all re- 
spect, even where his view of truth differed from theirs. 
As an indication of the feeling among Prof. Smith’s an- 
tagonists it is interesting to know that at a recent meeting 
in connection with his church in Edinburgh the Rev. Dr. 
Begg read the following ‘‘ New Solemn League and Cove- 
nanv” which be had drawn up, and which he thought might 
be subscribed by thousands in all parts of Scotland:—‘‘We, 
the undersigned, earnestly desiring the glory of God and 
the advancement of the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and considering not only the recent growth 
of all the evils against which our ancestors struggled, and 
the apathy of the Churches in regard to these; but con- 
sidering especially that the infidelity which has desolated 
the continent of Europe has begun to prevail in the 
Churches of Britain, including especially those in Scotland 
—subyerting the authority of the Word of God, setting 
aside the blessed Sabbath, and threatening the utter de- 
struction of our religion and liberties—Do hereby solemnly 
vow, in the presence of God, that whilst following out the 
designs of our ancestors in their previous solemn Cove- 
nants, and resisting accordingly the intrusion of Popery, 
Prelacy, and all the evils previously condemned, we shall, 
jointly and severally, in humble dependence on the bless- 
ing of God, and with deep humiliation for past sins, resist 
to the uttermost, by Scriptural means, all these evils, 
but especially, at present, all attempts to subvert the 
inspiration, infaliible trutb, and supreme authority of the 
Word of Goa, or to set asi e the sacred rest of the holy 
Sabbath, the two pillars of visible religion in the world; 
and this we do with the earnest praver that the merited 
anger of God may be averted, and that we and our poster- 
ity may live in faith and love, and the Lord may delight 


to live in the midst of us.’’ 


The Sunday-schools of the World.—In connection with 
the recent centenary, which has brought out so many facts 
regarding the Sunday-school work, it may be interesting 
to summarize that work throughout the world. The fol- 
lowing statistics are approximately correct: 


8S. Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 
82,261 886.328 6,623,124 


The total number of teachers and scholars in the British 
dominions is 547,557 teachers and 5,067,102 scholars, or 
altogether 5,616,745 souls connected with Sunday-schol 
work in the Empire, not including India. In the various 
countries of E irope there were 20,000 teachers and 100,000 
scholars; in India, China, Africa, Polynesia and the West 
Indies 2,000 teachers and 100,000 scholars; in South America 
3,000 teachers and 152,000 scholars, Altogether there are 
in the world 1,460,881 teachers and 12,340,316 scholars, or a 
total of 13,801,197. In Europe the statistics of the number 
of Sunday-schools in each country were as follows: 


In Japan there are forty schools. This is the result of the 
work of one hundred years. 


The Church of England and the Burials Bill.—The Con- 
vocation of Canterbury has been ciscussing as a singular 
substitute for the Government Burials Bill a proposition 
that no service of any kind should be allowed in any case for 
either Conformists or Nenconformists at the grave. Light 
was thrown on this strange proposal by Canon Sumner, 
who frankly declared, ‘' If by this proposition we can stave 
off the Burials Bill, we shall do a good deed for the sake of 
tae Church,” at the same time expressing the hope that 
Mr. Gladstone would not “find leisure this Session” to 
take into consideration the Bill sent down from the Upper 
House. In the course of the debate some very forcible 
speeches were made which show that a sense of the in- 
Justice of the present system is growing inside the church. 
The Archdeacon of Taunton not only denounced the Bill 
and all the suggested amendments, but declared that for 
his part he could not understand their trying to get a man 
®xcommunicated after his death whom they had taken no 
pains to get excommunicated during his Jife, and calling 


that a relief to their consciences. As to the pretended 
horror of churchyard desecration by the admission within 
their precincts of Dissenting ministers, ‘‘ Ah, my breth- 
ren,’’ said the archdeacon, ‘‘I should like to ask you 
whether we have not all our lives been desecrating our 
churchyards ourselves ? A man dies in one of our par- 
isbes. He may have been the greatest scoundrel in the 
place, but he may have called bimself a Churchman Well, 
os Tuesday he comes to be buried, and buried he is with 
all the rites of the Church. On Wednesday there dies a 
clean-living Nonconformist, and then, because tbe Bill 
provides that he may be buried in the churchyard by his 
brother Nonconformists, you t#lk about desecration! Why, 
we have ourselves been desecrating the churclyards a; 
much as it was possible to do it; and therefore ic is that 
this great retribution has fallen upon us.’’ Canon Harvey, 
on the other hand, expressed a fear that if the Bill now be- 
fore the Legislature should be rejected, the clergy would 
bave to face a worse measure next year. It was finally 
resolved to reject the device of silent interment, and to 
intrust to a Select Committee the task of watching the 
Bill in its further progress through Parliament. - 


Notes on the Work in Africa.—The ‘‘American Mission- 
ary’’ givessome interesting information regarding mis- 
sionary work in the dark continent. The Church of Scot 
land Mission at Blantyre, on the Shiré River, has opened 
another station at Zomba, on the west sideof the Shiré 
River—a very elevated and secure spot, where thieves can 
be barred out. The station is on the borders of Chemlumbe 
and Malemia, whose respective chiefs are bostile to each 
other, and it is hoped by this means toreach both tribes. 
The neighborhood is quite a populous one, and 4,000 people 
have asked the missionaries to become their protectors. 
The Arabs carry on their nefarious trade between Blantyre 
and Zomba, and frequently kidnap people from tbe latter 
place to fill out their gangs. Refugees are almost constantly 
coming in at Blantyre, but none are received at Zomba. A 
school has been opened at Zomba, and it has forty scholars. 
The people are said to be very attentive to the preacher. 
‘Encouraging news continues to come from Bishop Crow- 
ther’s mission on the Niger. The station at Bonny, which 
was founded fourteen years ago, and which for some years 
past has encountered opposition and severe persecution, 
now has become a bethel. Prayeris heard in nearly every 
house nigbt and morning. Several persons have been bap- 
tized, and there are over 200 candidates for the sacra- 
ment. 


An extraordinary scene in a Parish Church is described 
by the *‘Scotsman.”’ During the singing of the hymn pre- 
ceding the sermon an elderly man attracted genera! notice 
by his strange demeanor. Taking up a position in the 
minister’s pew, he waited patiently until the conclusion of 
the hymn, but no sooner had the minister risen to an- 
nounce bis text than the man rose, and, taking from his 
pocket a paper, addressed the minister by name, and read 
a long statement purporting to be an interdict forbidding 
certain lawyers and others in Irvine from proceeding with 
the sale of cer.ain property. The document occupied 
about five minutes in reading, and minutely described the 
situation of the property down to the square yards it 
measured; but as he apparently did not consider the state- 
ment sufficiently explanatory he took an extremely long 
handkerchief from his pocket and began a practical dem- 
onstracion of the measurement. When the man finished, 
the minister asked some of the office-bearers to remove 
him, which was accordingly done without any disturb- 
ance taking place. The intruder stated that what he had 
done was in pursuance of an old ecclesiastical law,entitling 
people to claim publicly in church any property of which 
they were tureateved tu be dispossessed by legal action. 
The police afterward conveyed bim home. 


The Old Catholie Synod in Austria.—The first legally 
acknowledged synod of the Old Catholics in Austria was 
held in Vienna, on June 26th, having been summoned by 
the president of the synod council, Dr. K. Linder. Dele- 
gates were preseut from provincial Old Catholic parishes. 
Pfarrers Nittel, Pohl, and Richter, from Warnsdorf; 
Kuerzinger, from Ried (Lower Austria); and Professor 
Albert _Loeger, from Vienna-Neustadt. The Presiden: 
makes special mention of Minister Stremayer, who re- 
cently retired from the cabinet, and to whom the organi- 
zation of the Old Catholics is due. The synodal and paro- 
chial regulation —hitherto provisional — was definitely 
adopted. The synod also decreed the introduction of 
divine services in the language of the people, the abroga- 
tion of compul-ory celibacy and fasts, as also of surplice- 
fees, and the removal of the observance of holy days 
(with the exception of the high festivals) to the next Sun- 
day. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The new buildiug of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
in this city, will be located on the corner of Sixty-fourth 
street and Madison avenue. Pians of the buiiding, prepared 
by E. L. Roberts, bave been accepted, and tne work of erec- 
tion will shortly begin. Toe main edifice will be 75x100 feet, 
with lecture-room extension on Sixty-fourth strect 35x90. 
The estimated cost is $160,000 to $170,000. 

—The arrangements for toe Presbsterian C uncil which 
meets io Philadelphia huve been announced. The prepara- 
tory reception will take place on the 22d of September, and 
the regular sessions of the Council will begin on the follow- 
ing day. The opening sermon is to be preacned by the Rev. 
William Adams, D.D, of New York. The subjects to be 
discussed duriog the sittings include Inspiration, Authen- 
ticity and Interpretation of Scripture, Future Retribution, 
Modern Theological Thought, Creeds and Confessions, 


Presbyterianism and Liberty, aad Bible Revision. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Methodist ministers of Boston bave requested the 
city authorities to intermit giving free cou.certs on Sun tay 
in the public parks. 

—In Connecticut a wife and daughter left the church which 
the husband and father attended, and bired a pew in anoth: r. 
He refused to pay the rent of it, and, being sued for the 
same, the court held that be was not lisole. 

—Tbhe Congregational Council to ordain Prof. Har: ey 
Porier, of Beyroot, Syria, met at the Wes field, Mass , First 
Congregational Coureh, Aug 3d. The programme was: In- 
vocation, the Rev. T. K. Fessenden; Scripture reading, the 
Rev. J. H. Lockwood; sermon, on “The Unity of Man,” the 
Rev. Dr. W. T. Eustis, of this city; ordaining prayer, the 
Rev. J. H. Bisbee; charge, the Rev. D. 8S. Dodge: rignt nan. 
of tellowship. the Rev. A. J. Tiisworth: benediction, the Rev. 
Harvey Porter. In bis address, the Rev. Mr. Dodge gave an 
interesting sketch of the Work and aim of the Heyrowt Col- 
lege, with whico he was formerly connected, to which place 
the newly ordained minister wiil soon return. 


THE WEST. 


—The Protes'ant Episcopal Catnedral in Omaha, Neb., is to 
have three great windows as memorials of three great mis- 
sionary bishops—Selwynp, Patterson and Kemper. There 
are to be thirteen otber windows in the Cathedral, with 
paintings of the Saviour and the Apostls. The Cathedral 
was designed by Mr. Harrison, the architect of the Stewart 
Memorial Cathedral! in Garden City, L. I. 

—Consicerable fe: ling is shown in Chicago concerning the 
resignation of Prof. Theodore T. Hopkins, of the Chicago 
Tneological Seminary, and itis i:timated that the resigna- 
tion was forced. Prof. Hopkins, in a publisned interview, 
declines to state the cause of his action, but admuts 
that he is “disappointed at the way things have turned 
out.”” He denies that any charge of heresy was brought 
against him,and deprecates any public discussion of the 
subject. 

FOREIGN. 


—Dr. Jessup writes that the Church of Beyroot, Syria, has 
consented to cail a pastor of its own country, and to provide 
for bis support. 

—The Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, brother to Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, 
has just received a legacy amouoting to about $75,000, be- 
queathed to him by a member of his former congregation. 

—An advertisement of a lott-ry in thei terest of a Roman 
school appears in a Quebec paper. woich offersfamong otner 
prizes, such asa horse, Carriage and coromy, “six hundred 
masses for the living and the dead.”’ 

—Toe brotber of tne Rev. Phillips Brooks, the Rey. John 
Cotton Brooks, of Springfield, whois traveling with him in 
Europe, recently preached inthe old St. Kuttoiph’s Cnurech 
in Boston, England, from the pulpit of tne Rev. John Cotton, 
who was afterward the fist misister of Boston. 

—Principal Cairns was very faverably impressed with Pres- 
byterianism as it is seen in the United States. H thinks we 
practice a ** happy dispatcn’’ in the maiter of business, and 
consequently on gvuing to Evgland are surpris d that trivial 
matrers should occupy so much of the timeof Churen Courts. 

—Canon Miller, vicar ot Greenwich, Engiand, who died a 
fortnight ago, wasan eminent member of tne Evangelical 
party, a Liberal,und one of the tew English clergymen who 
strongly advocated the aisestabiis' ment of the Iriso Chureh. 
He served on the first London Scnool B ard, and «asa prom 
inent member of Convocation. For twenty years he was 
rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, where he obtained a great 
influence in the town and the peigbboring Black Country 
dis ric s. 

—The death of the Earl of Kintore is a great loss to Presby- 
terianism in Great Britain. He was not only well known 
througbout Scotland but took an active part in Presbyterian 
affairs south of the Tweed. He always att~nded tne English 
Synod, opened not a few bazaars. a:.d occusionally preacn d 
from metropolitan pulpits. He had left bis town residence 
on Sunday evening tora drive, but bad not gone far before 
he showed signs of illness. He was driven bome at once, but 
expired as the servants were in tne act of carrying him 
through the ball. : 

—The Bishop of London’s warrant for the s+questration of 
the liviog of tbe Rev. A H. Mackovochie was publissed on 
Juls 4th. Soortly tefore ten o'clock au officer of tne Dio- 
cesan Registrar affixed the document io the dvor of the 
cbhurcb, but it was immediately pulled down. Tne « flicer 
was hustied about in the church, but order was finally re- 
stored, and the services proceeded as usual. Tue de cumert 
of sequestration authorizes the Registrar«of the Di ese of 
London to receive al. inconoe arising fiom ‘he living, and 
provide for the due p rformuance of Divine worsnip. 

—It 1s reported toat Baboo Kesoub Cnuider Sen. the foun- 
der of the Branmo Som»j, bas been deserted by a number of 
his followers who call the mseives **Protestors."" A pew 
church called the Sadcaran (or uni-ersa!) Branmo Somsj has 
been formed.,!t is to beg. verned somewrat vo. toe Presb; te- 
rian modei, by a represen ative council, and promises to 
carry Out av active propaganda. A courch has already been 
erected in Calcuita. a:.d s+veral Enyvlish ducated native gen- 
tiemen arei its favor. Mr. Voysey bas takeu ‘be matter up 
in England, and the money which 18 asked for isto complete 
a halt-fioisted church s'ancs in tbe Indian capiial. 

—A Congregational church was recently dedicated witbin 
the Paiace enclosure at Madagascar. There were present 
Her Majesty, Ranovalomanjaza; his Excellency, Ranilatari- 
vony, Prime Minister: the court, and a large number of 
people. As described by “tne reporters,”’ on the cpeuing day 
the admission was by ticket. The time aunouncea was ten 
o'clock, and shortly after hat hour the Queen’s singers were 
beard singing a native tune oa naive bymu as th: pre- 
ceded Her Majesty and the Prime Mi: ister on their way to 
the church, tne Queen being ati:ended by her courtiers and 
their ladies in tull dress. The opening services extended 
Over a fortnight. 

—One of tne recent English ecclesiasti al litigations isa 
suit brought by Miss Elizabe:h Andrews agyinst tue Rev. 
Ed varo James Warm gion, recto’ of St. Alt ans, Dengie, for 
refusing to administer the sacrament to her. Some aifference 
as to a school bad occurred between the rectorand bis parish- 
ioner, and the former read the rubric against persons coming 
to partake of the sacrament who were not in a proper frame 
of mind, and used the feminine instead of the masculine pro- 
noun, from which people naturally isferred that he meant 
Miss Andrews. When that lady prestenred herself for eom- 
munion the rector deliberately omit ed to admuinisier the 


bread and wine :o her. Such an inciaent needs no comment. 
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Farm and Garden. 


VACATIONS FOR FARMERS. 


Well do I remember the first farmers’ 
vacation of which I have any knowl- 
edge, though not from any participation 
in or connection with it. A neighbor’s 
family bad it in a very mild form 
and no one else appeared to take it. 
This neighbor was somewhat peculiar in 
many respects, and the vacation was 
perhaps regarded as one of his eccen- 
tricities. A few items will suffice to 
show the character and tendency of the 
customs for which he was most noted: 
Being exceedingly regular and punctual 
in all his operations, people generally 
knew when and where to find him. 
Eight o'clock was his bed time, and very 
seldom was anything allowed to inter- 
fere with its prompt observance. Dur- 
ing the working season the horn was al- 
ways heard at half past eleven for din- 
ner, and at five for supper. As long as 
the management remained in his hands 
he claimed that not a single load of hay 
was ever driven from his meadows after 
sundown. No mowing was ever done 
on Saturday, and it was a very unusual 
occurrence if any cut hay remained in 
the field over the Sabbath, Noone else 
was allowed to feed the hogs or salt the 
stock when at pasture, the latter chore 
being done with the utmost regularity 
every Tuesday and Friday during the 
pasture season. His work was always 
keptup with the season’s progress, and 
often alittle in advance of his neighbors, 
without apparent hurryor crowding. He 
was also successful in a financial point 
of view, leaving what was considered 
thirty years ago a large property for a 
farmer. 

The vacation, of which mention has 
already been made, consisted of one 
whole Saturday just before harvest, in 
which there was no work done on the 
farm except the necessary chores. 
Whether the haying ‘was done or just 
finished for the week, I do not remem- 
ber, but the regular hands were all given 
nu day of leisure without loss of time. 
The day might have been thus spent 
because there were no unfinished jobs 
on hand and the precise method of the 
manager would not allow important 
work to be commenced so late in the 
week, nor any unseasonable work to be 
done at any season of the year. Looking 
back to it now, lam forced to the rather 
anomalous conclusion that the day of 
rest was given more because it was not 
needed for that purpose,help being fully 
equal to the demand, than for the reason 
that men were overworked and required 
more relaxation than could be obtained 
from the usual ‘‘nooning” and early 
quitting at night. Could as much and 
as good help now be obtained, both reg- 
ular and extra, as was employed on that 
farm, the necessity for vacations would 
be greatly diminished. With the advent 
of farm machinery came, in this part of 
the country, a greater succession and 
variety of crops, and a constantly in- 
creasing amount of work to be done. 
Where one or two staple crops comprise 
the farm operations of the whole year, 
there is apt to be more leisure than 
where more mixed systems prevail. And 
in proportion as work is complicated, 
constant and crowding, the greater be- 
comes the necessity for change and rest. 
In other words, those who have the 
least time and opportunity for a vaca- 
tion stand most in need of it. 

A farmer's work always needs his 
watchful eye and skillful hands, but a 
farmer himself often needs nothing so 
much as to get away from his cares if 
only for a few days. Wecould not go 
back to the customs and practices of a 
generation ago if we would, and prob- 
ably would not if we could. ‘The times 
are changed and we are changed in 
them.”’ And not Jess than himself does 
a farmer’s wife and family need a 
change, rest and recreation. How best 
to secure these ends by the expenditure 
of a reasonable amount of time and 
money is being made the subject of 
countless experiments. There is a 
numerous class of people in our country 
with a great deal more time than they 
know what to dowith. If they possess 
a corresponding amount of money there 
seems to be not much difficulty in mak- 
ng avery foolish use, or rather waste, 
of both. But the farmer who earns his 


them in summer. 


money by hisown labor has but very little 
money or time to spend without getting 
a full equivalent. A great deal of so- 
called rest or recreation is the most tire- 
some work that can bedone. Anaverage 
Fourth of July celebration or excursion 
is not particularly invigorating to those 
who participate in it, and the same may 
be said of picnics and pleasure excur- 
sions generally. Circumstances are apt 
to be such that more hours and more 
exertion are required than in the regular 
daily avocations. Where to go, how to 
live, and how to spend the time devoted 
to rest, cannot be definitely answered, 
since no plan or place can have general 
application. The camping fever is be- 
coming quite prevalent, and if not car- 
ried to excess is likely to be of much 
benefit. Simple rest might be sufficient 
for the man part of the family, but 
women need, and children want, diver- 
sion and a change of scenery as well as 
mode of living.—[{The Husbandman. 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY IN 
SUMMER. 


The ‘‘New England Farmer” gives 
the following advice: Many have an 
idea that, although hens do need care in 
winter, when the weather is cold and 
water freezes in their pens, it is not at 
all necessary to pay any attention to 
But this is a mistake, 
under any circumstances. On the farm, 
where hens haye an unlimited range, 
there may not be any particular atten- 
tion given during the summer months, 
but when kept in small quarters in 
towns aud villages the poultry need far 
more attention during the warm months 
of summer than they can possibly need 
in winter. {n summer, vermin abounds; 
the pens and runs become coated over 
with droppings; ventilation is needed; 
clean, fresh water must be supplied, and 
wholesome food furnished in such quan- 
tities that it will not become stale and 
uneaten in the pens. To attend to all 
these things requires time and care; but 
without time and care what profit or 
success comes in any line of effort? 
Eggs fall off during the very hot weather 
of summer in consequence of the un. 
favorable conditiou of the season, unless 
these conditions are met and overcome 
by proper attention. This being the 
case, the hens are healthy and the num-} 
ber of eggs is kept up—two results 
which always follow good care. 
Remember, then, that the best econ- 
omy of the poultry yard demands that 
it have daily care throughout the heated 
months. Fresh water given daily, a 
change of food, and a constant watch 
that an over supply be not given at any 
time; fresh grass and sods placed in the 
yard at intervals of a few days; abun- 
dant ventilation of the pens must be 
given; the droppings kept cleaned up; 
the perches occasionally coated with a 
mixture of lard and sulphur; dust baths 
furnished, and a thorough watchfulness. 
Toward night—say, during these long 
days, at 5 or 6 o’clock Pp. M.—turn the 
hens from their pensand give them the 
benefit of a leg stretching in the garden 
and among the grass or fruit trees. 
While they are enjoying this airing, get 
aspade and dig over the earth in the 
pens. It will be good exercise, and the 
next morning the hens will think they 
have new quarters. Attention to these 
things will yield health to the hens, and 
a good supply of eggs for the family 
during the hot weather. 


SELECTING DAIRY COWS. 


Look first to the great characteristics 
of a dairy cow—a large stomach, in- 
dicated by broad hips, broad and deep 
loins and sides, a broad or double chine— 
these indicate a large digestive appa- 
ratus, which is the first essential requisite 
to the manufacture of milk. Secondly, 
a good constitution, depending largely 
upon the lungs and heart, which should 
be well developed, and this is easily de- 
termined by examination; but the vigor 
and tone of the constitution are indi- 
cated by the luster of the hair and 
brightness of the eye and horns, and the 
whole make-up. Thirdly, having deter- 
mined her capacity for digesting sur- 
plus food for making milk, look care- 
fully tothe receptacle for the milk— 
the udder—and the veins leading to it. 
The cow may assimilate a large amount 


broad and deep udder, with large milk 
veins, it is safe to conclude that her 
large capacity for digestion and assimi- 
lation are active in filling this recepta- 
cle. In fact, the udder is the first point 
to look at in a cursory examination of a 
cow, for nature is not apt to create in 
vain. If it reaches to the back line of 
the thighs, well up behind, reaches well 
forward, is broad and moderately deep, 

with teats well apart, and skin soft and 
elastic, it may be inferred that nature 
has provided means for filling it. 

If the udder bea small round cylinder, 
hanging down in front of the thighs, 
like a six quart pail, the cow cannot be 
a profitable milker, whatever digestive 
apparatus she may have. 

A yellow skin and a yellow ear (inside) 
are almost universally regarded as pres- 
ent in a cow that gives rich yellow milk; 
but after you find the indications men- 
tioned above, you may admire as many 
other points as you please—such as a 
first-class escutcheon, a long, slim tail, 
a beautifully-turned dishing face, a 
drooping, waxy horn, a small, straight, 
slim leg, Or any other fancy points; but 
do not look for those till you have found 
the essentials. —[National Live Stock 
Journal. 


THE NEw YORK AGRICULTURAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL STATION. — The first 
meeting of the Board of Control of the 
New York Agricultural and Experi- 
mental Station was held in the Executive 
Chamber at Albany July 4th. The fol- 
lowing named members were present: 
General N. M. Curtis, of Ogdensburg, 
president ot the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society; W. A. Armstrong, of 
Elmira, Master of the New York State 
Grange; Dr. A. 8. Heath, of New York 
City, president of the American Insti- 
tute Farmers’ Club; James McCann, of 
Elmira, president of the Elmira Farm- 
ers’ Club; P. Barry, of Rochester, presi- 
dent of the Western New York Horticult- 
ural Society. Governor Cornell was 
selected temporary chairman and Gen- 
eral Curtis temporary secretary. A 
resolution was offered by Mr. Armstrong 
aod unanimously adopted, to the effect 
that the Board proceed to divide itself 
bv lot into three classes; that the secre- 
tary prepare nine ballots, three of which 
being for one year, three for two years 
and three for three years. In accordance 
with this resolution, the ballots were 
drawn and resulted as follows: For the 
first class, who shall hold office till the 
time fixed for the first annual meeting of 
the Board—James McCann, of the Elmi- 
ra Farmers’ Club, and Samuel Campbell, 
of the Central New York Farmers’ Club; 
one undrawn. Second class—Dr. A. 8. 
Heath, of the American Institute Farm- 
era’ Club, P. Berry of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society, and . 
ofthe Westcrn Now York Farmers’ Club. 
Third class—General M. N. Curtis, of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, 
and W. A. Armstrong, of the New York 
State Grange; one undrawn. 


The largest cultivated wheat farm on 
the globe is said to be the Grondin Farm, 
not far from the town of Fargo, Dakota. 
It embraces some 40,000 acres, both gov- 
ernment and railway land, and lies 
close to the Red River. Divided into 
four parts, it has dwellings, granaries, 
machine-shops, elevators, stables for 200 
horses, and room for storing 1,000,000 
bushels of grain. 
farm there 1s astock farm of 20,000 acres. 
In seeding time seventy to eighty men 
are employed, and during harvest 250 to 
300 men. Seeding begins about April 9th 
and continues through the month, and 
is done very systematically, the ma. 
chines following one another around 
the field, some four rodsapart. Cutting 
begins about August 8th, and ends the 
fore part of September, succeeded by 
the threshing, with eight steam tbresh- 
ers. 


—Commenting on the returns sent by 
the governors of forty-eight provinces, 
the Russian Golos’”’ publishes an esti- 
mate showing that the ‘total deficit of 
grain under the average crop will 
amount in these provinces to 9,761,310 
quarters, the total production being less 
than in 1878 by 39,717,300 quarters. Twice 
only during the last ten years—namely, 
in 1871 and 1875—there was less than 


of food which goes mostly to lay on 
flesh and fat; but if she has a long, | 


in the present year.” In view of this 


Besides the wheat} 


condition of affairs, the ‘“‘ Golos” thinks 
that it will not be possible for Russia 
to export the usual average (40,000,000 
quarters) without having too little for 
home consumption. 


The famous system of rotation, now 
extended quite generally throughout 
England and Scotland, with occasional 
modification, is as follows: ** The first 
year, clover and mixed grass seed; the 
second year, wheat; the third year, tur- 
nips, or ruta bagas; the fourth year, 
barley; and then the same course again: 
An innovation !on this is to add another 
grain jcrop, ;oats, to the shift, making 
a five years’ course; and so efficient has 
this course been that it has been calcu- 
lated that the grain-crops have in- 
creased one-fourth. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 


For the week ending Aug. 7, 1880. 


BuTTER.—Receipts for the week were 38,598 _ 
pks.; exports were 11,228 pks. 

The market has been steady and firm all 
through the week, and closes with no overplus 
of either finest fresh creamery or private 
dairy butter. Hot midsummer weather on 
the prairies of the West shows itself sensibly 
in their butter product; the arrivals from 
thence through last half July and August 
come fainter in color and lighter in body, and 
buyers are more inclined to look after New 
York State stock. There is considerable of. 
this hot-weatber, frothy Western butter offer- 
ing at prices approximating to the earlier and 
better makes. Of such style buyers refuse a 
good deal, and it accumulates: the market 
being weakest on these middling and off- 
quality lots of Western stock. One car-load 
of common Kansas butter sold at 14¥c., and 
these acknowledged low grades are closely 
picked up and all wanted, as are all desirable 
fresh-made State butter at quoted prices. We 
quote : 


Fine sour cream creamery make. 

sweet 
Creamery age fair to good......... 23 (2 

off qualities, faulty......... 17 @20 

Western imitation creamery ...... 18 @22 


factory milled............... 1 

CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 85, 161; 
exports, 85,820 pks. 

Twelvec cents has beon mado falrly vver tle 
trier for fancy-colored cheese, which for the 
first week in August in gold, and for July 
make may be considered a pretty good record, 
11% is a more general top price, and 114 @11% 
has been accepted for a good many good par- 
cels, and night’s-milk cheese and half-skims 
train with the company at from 9 to luc. if 
skillfully made, and 8 to 9c. for less desirable 
brands. Fiat skimmed cheese made out of 
the bottom side of the milk tag on behind 
the market and catcha ride with the rest; 
the market don’t mind them when it’s light 
loaded, and just now they are salable again. 
We quote; 


State factory, full cream, fine LA 
good to choice......... 10% 
ba.f skimmed ........ 8 

” 


EaaGs.—Receipts for the week were 9,768 pks. 

All quotations for summer months are for 
actual count of good egus. With increased 
supplies the market fell off to 13c., but rallied 
last half the week to 14@l5c. for tine fresh 
stock. 


BEANS.—We quote: 


Marrows, per buasb, 62 Ibs........... 65 
Mediums, “ 1.30@$1.35 
BEESWAX SelJs at A@25c. 


LIVE POULTRY.—We 
Roosters, old and young, per 
Fowis, Southern, Western 
Chickens, spring, per Ib 
Turkeys, mixed, per ib 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in Indigestion and Nervous Dis- 
eases, 

I have extensively used ee Acid 
Phosphate in my practice, in cases of Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous Prostration, and kindred 
affections, and I have almost invariably ob- 
tained very goodresults. A. TRAN, M. D. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants, pot-grown and planted in Summer 
and early Fall, yield a fine crop in ten months. 


E P offers the largest, finest 
a a 


and cheapest stock in 

the country, combined 
eral offers. Catalogue free. 
ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 


with remarkably lib- 
ddress E. P. 


HICHEST HONORS AT ALL 


CREAT WORLDS EXHIBITIONS 
FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. 
S500 ara upwards 
FOR EASY PAYMENTS 
$3 paarter and upwards 


Ns HAMLIN ORGANC? 


NEW VORK.CHICAGO 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Great floods are reported in Austria. 

—Judge Tourgee is in great demand for 

—Mr. Talmage has been exploring the 
dark places of Leadgille. 

—The annual August storm put in an ex- 
tended appearance last week. 

—It is reported that the Queen of Siam 
and her son have been drowned. 

—The Emperors of Germany and Austria 
are to have a meeting this week. 

— $104,200 worth of oil went off in a blaze 
at Hunter’s Point last Sunday night. 

—Balbo, the wife murderer, suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law in this city last 
Friday. 

—Victor Hugo celebrated his seventy- 
eighth birthday by a dinner, a reception 
and fire-works.. 

—Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson's rugged 
face and stooped figure is often seen at the 
morning meetings of the Concord ‘‘ School.” 

—New York cats will shortly need all 
their nine lives. The Common Council pro- 
poses to declare them forfeit by solemn 
ordinance, 

—Dr. Nathan Bishop, a well-known resi 
dent of this city anda prominent member 
of the Baptist church, died at Saratoga 
August 7th. 

—Work has been resumed on the Wash- 
ington Monument at the Capital, and it is 
proposed to increase its height thirty feet 
between now and December. 

—A Connecticut bull made serious trouble 
last week by running into a train, throwing 
off the engine and baggage-car and injuring 
several persons on the train. 

—Herr Hasselman, a notorious German 
socialist, has hastily embarked for this 
country, and will henceforth give us the 
benefit of his political experience. 

—Mr. Gladstone has been very much 
gratified with the sympathy and interest of 
Americans during his illness, and especially 
with their expression from Mr. Lowell. 

—After we have gone through all that 
uncertainty about George Eliot’s marriage 
it seems rather hard to have the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts engaged one day and dis- 
engaged the next. 

~Jerome, Patchell and McGihhon, the 
brokers accused of the larcency of Brayton, 
Ives & Co.'s securities, are held by the de- 
cision of Justice Duffy to await the action 
of the grand jury. : 

—Steamboat travel bas now all the ex- 
citement of perilous adventure. The Rock- 
away excursion steamer ‘‘Twilight” crashed 
into a schooner, August 4th, and narrowly 
escaped a severe disaster. 

—A statue of Rabelais has just been un- 
veiled at Tours. The satirist is represented 
standing upright, with a pen in one hand, a 
paper in the other, the pedestal bearing a 
quotation from the introduction to ‘‘ Gar- 
gantua.”’ 

—An International Congress is to be held 
at Milan, Italy, from the 29th of August to. 


the 4th of September, and the United States 


has been invited to send one or more repre- 
sentatives. The matter has been referred 
to General Eaton, the Commissioner of Edu- 


cation, who has invited an eminent philan- | 


thropist of Massachusetts to become the 
American representative. 

—A statue to the memory of Rouget de 
L’Isle, the author of the Marseillaise,” is 
to be erected in France. The committee 
having the matter in charge reminds the 
public how one general in command of the 
Republican armies wrote after a battle, 
‘“We were one against ten, but the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ was on our side;’’ and how an- 
other, asking for reinforcements, wrote, 
‘Send me a thousand men and a copy of 
the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and I will answer for 
the victory.”’ 

—Scripture is sometimes put to queer 
use. A missionary who had been appointed 
to the work in Spain, fr‘ m the vicinity of 
Boston, found it necessary to secure a wife 
before%starting, and in corresponding with a 
lady proposed marriage. Her reply was 
merely this: ‘‘ Romans xv., 24." The verse 
reads: ‘*‘ Whensoever [ take my journey 
into Spain, I will come to you; for I trust 
to see youin my journey, and to be brought 
on my way thitherward by you, if first I 
be somewhat filled with your company.” 

—Marriage is always a solemn matter, 
but in Europe, for non-residents, it is almost 
impossible. Miss McGraw and Professor 
Willard Fiske were recently married at 
Berlin with endless formalities —one day by 
Civil marriage and the next with religious 
ceremony. Minister White mentioned at 
the wedding breakfast that there had been 

Interviews with ministers to secure dis- 


pepsations from publication of the banns; 
interviews with various other official per- 
sonages to relieve our friends now so happi- 
ly united from long and tedious formalities; 
and finally yesterday a marriage before the 
civil authorities, done, I am bound to say 
with a completeness, a thoroughness, a pro- 
vision for every {possible contingency, an 
amount of reading and signing of paper, 
which filled us all with astonishment and 
admiration. And now we have had the re- 
ligious ceremony, which our friend Auer- 
bach declares an exceedingly beautiful one, 
and our friends may fairly be put upon the 
list of much-married people.”’ 

—The King of Bavaria has had a narrow 
escape from death. He was ascending a 
mountain in a carriage drawn by four 
horses, ridden by postilions, when the ani- 
mals, while going at a sharp ‘pace, fell, and 
the carriage was overturned. One of the 
riders was killed, a footman was seriously 


hurt, and the King himself received bruises. 


—That Mr. Swinburne long ago lost his 
head is evidenced by many interesting an- 
ecdotes. Here is the latest, apropos of the 
poem ‘On the Cliffs,’ the second of the 
‘‘Songs of the Springtides.”” ‘‘One day,” 
said the poet, ‘‘ when I was reading to my 
two sisters in the obscure shade of a wood 
at Maiano the poem of ‘ Itylus,’ which I had 
just composed, the nightingales began to 
sing, and made so deafening a chorus that I 
could not make my voice heard. I stopped 
reading, and the nightingales also stopped. 
I began my reading again, and the moment 
I recommenced the song began, but less 
loud, and followed exactly the rhythm and 
cadence of the verse, and closing with its 
close. This continued throughout the entire 
reading of the poem, and was repeated 
every time the reading was repeated in the 
mysterious wood. Then I knew ,that the 
nightingales had taken me to their hearts 
forever.”’ 


BENSON'S 


CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER. 


The only improvement ever made on 
the Common Porous Plaster. 


| 


Over 2000 Druggisis have siqned a paper ating 
that 


BENSON ’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTERS 
are superior to all others. 
Price 25 Cents. 


Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


HOUSEHOLD UEPARTMENT, 
14STOP ORGA 
SUB BASS nS: 


& Oct. Coupler 
t 4 Set Reeds. $65. 
Pianos $1'°25 & Upwards sent on trial. Catalogue 
free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


To Preserve your Teeth Delluc’s 


ONLY . 
ay, Preparations 


6 Biscotine, 

(Infant’s Food.) 
cau 5.P. Hair Tonic 
ME ANGELIQUE 
vi To ets Tri 

OTH-WA Elixir of Calisaya, 
ee 635 BROADWAY Ez Glycerine Lotion, 


m Syrup, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Young’s Analytical 


Cheapest, Best, Most Durable) 
Union We 


THis is perhaps the most important work in religious 
Manufactured by literature which the present century has produced. ing 


’ designed for the simplest reader of the Enylish Bible, 
UNION HAMMOCK though greatly helpful to scholars of the most profound 
learning, it is. of course, important that its cost shall be 


(sloucester, Mass. brought within = of those of most limited means. The 
; -d catalogue | reception already given to our prospectus assures us that 
alm moc | | Santina ee ait the superlative merits of the work are appreciated by 
students of the Word of God. and that we may confidently 
anticipate an extremely large sale. We have therefore 
decided to make the price. until further notice, lowerthan 
anv work of equal magnitude and value which has ever 
before been published. 


Price, Complete, $1.50 and upwards, m various 
styles. Full particulars sent free on request. . 

: NOTICES OF THE PRESS. : 
“Tt fillsa place which no othe work in the English lan- 


Guage «ven aspires to The Evange/iet, January. 1880, 

“Lible students of all classes will find it saves them 
much Wissiinary Nave, November, 1879. 

“ Any intelligent student of the Seriptures may use it 
with great advantage without the slightest acquaintance 
with either Hebrew or Greek.” » freacker, January, 

“No minister’s hbrary shonld be without a copy,—Ln- 
: dom Weekly Remove, December 13th, 
This is the be<t concordance we know.” —P+lfast Witness, 
ACHEMICAL MARVEL. December 19th, 1879. 
Thouch a thousand leagues away “‘ There is no other to be compared with it.’’—7he Method- 
Seltzer Tonic fountain toams, tet, November 28th. 1879. 
We can drink the same to-day, “To ministers it will be simply invaluable.” —The Primi- 
In our tar-off Western homes. tive Methodist, October 30th. 1879. 4 = 
Thanks to Chemistry's Spe.l— Inestimable in its worth.”’— The Baptist Magazine, Novem- 
In aninstant—presto! pass! ber, 
Fres!y as from the living well (of immense value to independent students of the Word 
seltzer bubbles in the glass of God.’’—The Presbyterian Monthly, November, 1879. 


TARRANTS PURE APERIENT 

Gives the rare elixir birth, 
Heaithtul as the fluid sent 

Flashing trom the breast ot Earth. 


American Book Exchange, 
JonN B. ALDEN, Manager. Tribune Building, New York. 


When Art ‘hus can reproduce Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart eveiand, 

Springs a thousand miles away, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, Brown, Eager & Co.; Chi- 
Forthe sick man’s instant use! cago, Alden & Chadwick: in smaller towns, the 


bookseller, only one in a place. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


THE SUMMER MIONTHS in our lurge cities is the critical period offinfant life as 
shown bythe bilisof mortality, compared with the other months of the’year. In cases of 
Cholera Infantum, Dusentery, Chronic Diarrhea, Cholera, RIDGE’S FOOD as a dietetic bas 
been found particularly beneficial, as attested by many flattering testimontiais. Adults suf- 
fering from Dyspepsia, Prostration of the System and General Debility, will find in RIDGE’S 
FOOD the desideratum for weak stomachs, being easily digested, and assimilative. Remem- 
ber that RIDGE'S FOOD hasthe endorsement of 20 years’ use in Engiand and America by 
Physicians and Matrons of the principa! Infant Asylums and Lying-in Hospi als, and Physi- 
cians of all schools have given it their unqualified approval as especialy adapted for infants 
and owe children. Avoid the many new, untried preparations, whatever the price. See 
that WOOLRICH & CO. is on every liabei. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


THE INEBRIATE’S HOME, 


« 
’ 4 a 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in —_ a Preniiey, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consulting Physician THSODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate 
artment of the Long Island College Hospital.” Attendant P ian—L. D. MASON, M.D., assis 

y a staff of resident physicians. secretary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILLETT. 
The buildings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of an M similar institution in 
existence. They are situated on one of the most attractive pommts on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Hastern 
Shore of Staten Isiand, also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, dotted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, ana inclosed on tne horizon by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 
There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 
a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts, etc. Ai) the New York morning and several 
other newspapers and periodicals are reguiarly taken. 
The Management is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
medical or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

The Classification of patients originated with and is peculiar to this institution. Being determined 

and regulated upon‘a strictly commercial basis, it is made to depend upon the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accommodations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for. 
By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medical attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $14 and upwards, according to size and situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at table in private dining room— 
the accommodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equa! to those of a first- 
class hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 3 

Remarkable Immunity from th—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has been only one casein eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 
The Restraints—Our sys 
patient to avail himself of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room 
and ball grounds, readings, lect 

telligent and agreeable fellow inmates, can impart. 


powers of the charter to retain them within the iimits of the grounds of tne institution are strictly 


- For mode and ter 
tendent. at the institution. Fort Hamilton (L. I. 


ms of admission spp to the Rev. J. WILLET TI, Secretary and Superin- 
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oe oe ee ee ne—The established code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,” as understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 
family and social! relationships. 


